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you feed field fresh June Pastures 
H —__————— all winter long 
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when you condition your hay with a Canningham 


Protein is the heart of your hay. Save it in the summer and 
you can stop buying it in the winter. You can save, and 
feed, up to 90% of nature’s natural supply of protein- 
carotene when you condition your hay with a Cunningham. 




























hay conditioner 


Here’s where it starts (photo upper left), the best hay 
crop you've ever harvested, Cunningham conditioned 
to guarantee the richest, full value feed you've ever had 
in your barn. You can see the difference in the field . . . 
crimped stems lose moisture immediately, curing at the 
same speed as the valuable, undamaged leaves. You can 
see the difference in mid-winter feeding (phote upper 
right). Smell its sweet, field freshness . . . it’s soft, 
palatable, rich green in color and the top value leaves, 
nature’s natural supply of protein, are in your manger 
not left in the field. Cunningham conditioned hay is 
complete feed . . . without supplements. Your cattle 
know it, and show it . . . as they eat more, waste less 


of this full food value hay. 


The exclusive swath level ‘sweeping action” of 
a Cunningham conditions your hay by crimp- 
ing .. . not by crushing or squeezing. Each 
stem is crimped for immediate moisture loss, 
curing as fast as the undamaged, uncrushed, 
protein packed leaves. Your hay is ‘“‘barn 
ready” 50% to 80% faster than unconditioned 
hay . . . before the leaves become dry, brittle 
and drop off in the field. 


Why should you buy a Cunningham? 


Because it's the World's Number One Hay Conditioner with 
more years of proven performance, in more ares, for more 
profit-minded formers than all other makes combined. When 
you buy a Conditioner . . . be sure you get a Conditioner 
. « . get crimping action . . . get a Cunningham. See your 
Cunningham Dealer now . . . condition your hay with a 
Cunningham this summer . . . and you'll be feeding full 
protein June Pastures next winter. 
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VEL helps bring in 
bigger milk checks! 





NO MORE REJECTED 
MILK NOW I'VE GOT VEL IN 
THE BARN... AND MY BUTTERS 

SCORING GETTER! 


Washes away milk scum in seconds... 
gets equipment GRADE A clean! 


It takes Grade A clean dairy equipment to deliver Grade A 
milk and top-quality butter—and that’s what you get with 
VEL even in cold, hard water! Non-alkali VEL . . . twice as 
fast as soap . . . gets rid of milk scum that causes milkstone. 
It’s the detergent recommended by agricultural schools and 
milk sanitarians. Get VEL in the large economy box! 





VEL'S GREAT IN 
THE KITCHEN, TOO..CUTS " 
DISHPAN GREASE IN SECONDS 
.. YET NO DETERGENT 
BURN TO HANDS! 


FIRST TIME I'VE EVER SEEN YOU 
THROUGH MILKING SO EARLY! 


7 TRIED VEL TODAY... TAKES 

| HALF THE TIME TO CLEAN 

\ MILKING EQUIPMENT. NO 
HARD SCRUBBING, EITHER 


...1T’S MARVELous:! 


VEL is the trode-morkt of the Colgcte-Polmolive Ca. 
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Our cover shows champions admiring a 
champion. Senecaside Meryl, 1957 national 
grand champion Guernsey female, owned by 
Woodacres Farm, Princeton, N. J., is being 
analyzed by the Kansas State judging team, win- 
ner of the National Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle 
Judging Contest. Both events took place at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Coach G. B. Marion, left, is seen with team 
members Darrell Westervelt, Gilmore Dahl, 
Charles Michaels, and Jack Van Horn. Merton 
Sowerby, Woodacres manager, is at the halter. 
This is another reminder of the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Cow Judging Contest, with Guernseys fea- 
tured on the inside cover of this issue. There 
is a special division for college teams. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





UNITY REACHED ON NEW DAIRY PROGRAM AS REPRESENTATIVES OF 
FOUR POWERFUL NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS RESOLVE 
THEIR DIFFERENCES AND AGREE ON SELF-HELP BILL. 
NATIONAL GRANGE, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERA-=- 
TION, FARMERS UNION, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COM- 
MODITY ORGANIZATION REACHED PERFECT ACCORD IN 
MEETING HERE. FARM BUREAU POSITION STILL UNDE- 
TERMINED. IT HAS TAKEN NO ACTION ON PRICE SUPPORT 
DROP OR NEW PROGRAM BUT MIDWEST FARM BUREAU DAIRY 
CONFERENCE ENDORSED THE "DESIRABLE FEATURES" OF 
SELF-HELP BILL IN SPITE OF KNOWN OPPOSITION OF 
NATIONAL OFFICERS. NEW BILL WOULD INCREASE NET 
FARM PRICE AT LEAST 60 CENTS PER HUNDRED ABOVE 
LEVEL BENSON HAS ORDERED APRIL 1. IF SURPLUS 
BURDENSOME, BASES TO BE USED. PRICE ON BASE MILK 
(95 TO 97 PER CENT OF LAST YEAR'S PRODUCTION) 
WOULD BE FROM 70 TO 75 CENTS PER HUNDRED ABOVE 
APRIL 1 SUPPORT LEVEL. PRICE ON SURPLUS LOWER. 








DAIRY RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE ASKS FOR MORE RESEARCH 
ON D.H.I.A. AND SIRE PROVING. URGED ELECTRONIC 
PROCESSING OF RECORDS. RUMEN STUDIES APPROVED. 


FREIGHT RATE BOOST REQUESTED AGAIN. RAILROADS ASK FOR 
5 PER CENT OVER PRESENT RATES. MOST RECENT RAISE 
GRANTED LAST AUGUST. 








TAX EQUALIZATION PROPOSED IN MEASURE TO PERMIT FARMERS 
TO EQUALIZE INCOME TAX PAYMENTS OVER A THREE- 
YEAR PERIOD. TAX LAWS MUST BE AMENDED. 





CROP PRODUCTION IN 1957 MATCHED PREVIOUS RECORD HIGH IN 
SPITE OF SMALLEST TOTAL ACREAGE SINCE 1919. CORN 
CROP THIRD HIGHEST, OATS AVERAGE, GRAIN SORGHUM 
DOUBLED, HAY TONNAGE 10 PER CENT ABOVE RECORD. 
SOYBEANS AND BARLEY SET NEW HIGHS. 





* * . 


In YOUR next issue! 


LET’S HUMANIZE THE MILKING MACHINE ... 
From 50 years of experience milking cows, au- 
thor “Hap” Huston tells how to get the most 
out of “bossy.” You will enjoy reading and profit 
from this down-to-earth article. 

WHY IS MY BARN FOUL SMELLING? .. . It's 
largely a matter of ventilation. This article re- 
ports actual cases where dairymen had trouble, 
and answers questions most frequently put to 
the author by farmers. 

OUR COWS LIKE DRIED HAY .. . The 7th article 
in our Round Table series presents the experi- 
ences of six dairymen with a total of 40 years 
of experience in drying hay. Here are practical 
tips you would receive if you traveled nationwide 
to visit these men at home, 

THE HOLSTEIN CLASS .. . in our 28th annual 
Cow Judging Contest. A great class to tempt 
your judging skill. 

AND MANY MORE... 


DAIRYMAN, 


$ 
J 
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i 
| Edbip TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
| HOARD'S DAIRYMAN C) New 
| Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
t enclose $______._ Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for - years. i 
! 1 
OO 
i 1 
7 ————— ee 
: SPECIALS . 
; 3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) , 
r ' 


(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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Distributorships available in some areas 








PAUL MUELLER company 


KANSAS AVE AT PHELPS © SPRINGFIELD mISSOUR! 
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Germ-starvi 
stops even 


Modern dairymen know it! Ne 
titis problems fast without 
other mastitis treatments beca 
respond to Pen-FZ. This fast 
for quarter-trouble 
overnight . . . 

Pen-FZ owes its mastitis- 
starving drug, nitrofurazone, f¢ 
powerful nitrofuran family, n 





“clear-up action” 
gets cows back in the milking line almost 
keeps milk chec 


no need to 
experiment 
with other 


drugs 


ing PeNn-FZ 


staliveeel mastitis 


~w Dr. Hess Pen-FZ checks mas- 
flare-ups. No experimenting with 
use even persistent cases quick! y 
leaves no room 


ks riding high. 

fighting success to a new germ- 
yund only in Pen-FZ. One of the 
itrofurazone kills all four kinds 


of bacteria which most commonly cause mastitis today. It leaves 


no resistant strains to cause fi: 
Pen-FZ does the 
years of actual use, no mastiti 
significant resistance. That’s w 
effective results when used 


are-ups. In fact, nitrofurazone in 


bacteria-fighting job so well that in over 10 


s organisms have developed any 
hy Pen-FZ is guaranteed to give 


as recommended. 


Just team Dr. Hess Pen-FZ with your good herd management 


for the most effective mastitis 
favorite store today. 


control. Buy Pen-FZ at your 


For the complete story on lifesaving nitrofurazone and how it 


helps beat mastitis, write us for the booklet 
10-point Mastitis Control Program.” 
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Dr. Hess a ES 


ont 
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“Pen-FZ and the 
PC-7-3 





Available in familiar tube 
> or handy syringe. 

y 

one of 
o J 

maiteoturanms 


those lifesaving 








BP 





~ HESS & CLARK, Inc. | Ashland, Ohio 


germ killers that last 























Loaded 












with 
LANOLIN 


Famous smooth- 
spreading Teat 
and Udder anti 
septic medica- 









BROWER 
Whurluina 
MIXER 






















tion. For injuries, chapping 


* FRESH-MIXED FEEC 
AT LOWEST COST 











and massage of caked bag. At all dealers’, 





* SAVES UP TO $1é 








Write today: NEW FREE 24-page itustrated 
Book Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattie’’ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


A TON 


* A SIZE FOR EVERY 
FARMER'S NEEL 













Lyndonvilie 43, Vermont 


BAG BALM 


DAY TRIAL 
EASY TERMS 
WORLD'S LARGE 
SELLING MIXER 


BROWER MFG. CO.. BOX 2517, QUINCY, ILL 
Write for FREE CATALOG 


























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 


tive, 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


On concentrated milk 


The detailed writeup given to 
our concentrated milk in your De- 
cember 10 issue was greatly ap- 
preciated here. We feel that your 
people did an excellent job and we, 
of course, are aware of the wide 
circulation this will get among the 
natian’s dairy farmers. 

There is one point which I would 
like to clarify, however. That con- 
cerns the quote attributed to Pro- 
fessor Calbert on page 1176. 

“The patent application of the 
University of Wisconsin research 
team is for a public service patent. 
This means that anyone will be 
free to use the process but will be 
subject to the payment of royal- 
ties or licensing.” 

This statement is incorrect, but 
I hasten to add that it resulted 
from a typographical error on our 
part, not yours. 

The statement should read some- 
thing about as follows: 

“This means that anyone will 
be free to use the process without 
licensing or payment of royalties.” 

I should mention, however, that 
we used commercial dairy manu- 
facturing equipment in carrying on 
the process. It is the practice of 
some dairy equipment manufactur- 
ers to charge royalties for use of 
their equipment, rather than sell- 
ing the equipment outright. These 
royalties, of course, also apply when 
the equipment is used for making 
the concentrate. Dairy plants pro- 
ducing the concentrated milk may 
have to pay royalties when using 
various pieces of processing equip- 
ment. 

We appreciate the fullness with 
which your magazine covers new 
developments in the dairy industry. 
We think you did a fine job in 
giving farmers a complete and fac- 
tual statement on this new process, 
and we're sorry that our error pro- 
duced the one flaw we've noted 
above. 

Wisconsin Nos.Le CLARK 
Associate Director 


Experiment Station 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


10 years of bliss 


I'm afraid I have a gripe or 
two against scientists, of all kinds. 
In one farm paper a man has just 
perfected a pickle picker. If this 
goes on the market, how many 
more people will be out of work? 
There are many machines built 
that take labor away from honest 
and willing-to-work Americans. 

Don’t sneer and curl your lip 
and wonder what kind of a crank 
is writing this! You'll say, “Well, 
that’s progress!” which I'll admit. 
But this “progress” is making a 
weak and spineless nation of us — 
(afraid of actual work) in every 
phase of life. Many can’t even 
think for themselves. Oh, the sci- 
entists do, sure. We farmers are 
not supposed to grow big crops 
of corn and wheat. But these last- 
mentioned, thinking men, are pro- 
ducing with their over-worked 
brain cells, all kinds of drugs and 
vitamins so cattle grow and fatten 


faster, hogs develop in half their 
allotted time, so have an extra 
litter. 


The fertilizers, liquid and dry, 
are so high-powered you can watch 
your crops grow, while one acre 
produces what 10 acres did a few 


destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


years back. And, we are supposed 
to cut down our amounts in bush- 
els. Does this make sense? We'll 
never cut down our surpluses in 
this crazy way of life. 

I wish our government would 
put every scientist out of work, 
out of commission entirely for 10 
years. Put them on a desert island 
somewhere by themselves. Let 
them have a grand vacation, Only 
the ones who are working on 
medicine for the health of all peo- 
ple should be allowed to carry on. 
No bigger crops, no new machines 
for 10 years. What bliss! 

Michigan M. B. MILLER 


“ . . broadminded 
policy” 


I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you and your staff on a 
fine magazine and a fair and 
broadminded editorial policy. Your 
magazine has been in our family 
since about 1930 and my subscrip- 
tion has until April 1970 to run. 

We were reading Hoard’s Dairy- 
man when it was practically un- 
known in the South, and have 
seen it become very popular here. 

Realizing the complexity of our 
farm problems and conflicting in- 
terests within agriculture, I am 
of the opinion that our national 
government should adopt the policy 
of “equal opportunity for every- 
one but subsidies to none.” 

Tennessee ROBERT MOSLEY 


Would guarantee income 


If many, or all, of the present 
payments to support agriculture 
in this country could be eliminated 
and a new program for making di- 
rect payments to the farmers who 
really need help could be insti- 
tuted, I believe the farm problem 
of today would be eliminated. 


The payments to farmers would 
have to be regulated to provide 
the farmer with a wage slightly 
less than the national average 
wage. It could be computed from 
his federal income tax returns. 
The amount paid would be added 
to his total net income from both 
on and off the farm employment 
to bring his net income up to a 
specified amount (for example, 
$3,000). 

If his net income was $3,000, or 
more, no payment would be made. 
Also, no payment would be made 











“Faith, son, is what a farmer has 
when he buys a combine in Feb- 
ruary.” 
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to compensate for any loss he 
may have incurred in the year. 

The federal government would 
also have ‘to set the amount of 
gross income the farmers would 
need (both maximum and mini- 
mum) to become eligible to parti- 
cipate in the program, 

If such a program could be in- 
stituted, the benefits would be 
fourfold. It would, first of all, 
help the farmer who needs help. 
Secondly, it would have a regu- 
latory effect on production by in- 
creasing or decreasing the amount 
of gross income needed by the 
farmer to take part in program. 

Third, it would promote busi- 
ness and industry by increasing 
the purchasing power of farmers 
who really need it. 

Fourth, it would result in lower 
food prices at the grocery store 
and thus encourage buying and 
business because a smaller portion 
of the national wage would be 
needed to provide food for the 
family and more could be used 
for other consumer goods which 
in turn would benefit the entire 
economy. 

Washington R. E. WALSTER 


From “Texas of the East” 


Having been brought up in Del- 
aware County, Now York, which 
was, until recently, the Texas of 
the East as far as cows are con- 
cerned, I must add my 2 cents. 
As a child I lived in a village, 
then went toan agricultural school, 
and married a farmer’s son. 

Now I am determined to help 
my husband as much as possible. 
I do go to the barn twice a day 
to milk, and help in other small 
ways outside. There are some 
things I believe are man-sized jobs 
and let the men care for them. 

Nevertheless, I am not alone. 
Most of the neighbor ladies are 
in the barn at milking time and 
feeding time, and at the milk house 
when the pails are to be washed. 
Several neighbor ladies drive trac- 
tors, and care for large flocks of 
chickens or feed calves and pigs 
as well. 

Don’t people believe that fresh 
air, exercise, and good food are 
essential any more? 

Mrs. Harry R, BRIGHT 

New York 


Needs “scientific” 
approach 


I enjoy your articles on feeding, 
breeding, and so forth but I need 
help with smaller problems. What 
do other cowmen do in cases like 
these? 


1. Cows that never lie down un- 
til they are washed and ready to 
milk. 

2. Cows that stay in the farthest 
corner of the pasture until you 
get them up, then decide to run 
all the way to the barn, stand 
there and bawl that you're not 
there to let them in. 

3. Cows that show no signs of 
heat until they are halfway down 
the lane on a night when you are 
late for supper anyway. 

4. Cows that step all over a new- 
born calf trying to protect it from 
a cat. 


I could go on, but you should 
understand my problem by now. 
So far the only solution I have 
found is to swear, and I know you 
people can supply me with a more 
scientific approach. 

New Jersey JOHN SCHERHOLZ 





| 
f tA 
... Say Robert and Cecil Siegloff, Waterloo, lowa 


Firestones are a “‘must’’ with the Siegloffs 


When the Siegloff brothers need new tires or fast dependable service, 
they see just one man... their Firestone Dealer. Based on past 
experience they’ve found Firestones give them better traction and 
extra years of wear at lowest cost. And they really go for that special 
brand of Firestone on-the-farm service that makes a big hit with all 
middlewestern farmers. 


Here’s what Robert Siegloff says about Firestones: “We think 
Firestones are better from every angle. They definitely give us more 
traction ... we’ve proved that to ourselves time and again. And we’ve 
never been able to find a tire that could outwear or outlast *em. That 
kind of performance, plus the excellent service we get from our 
Firestone Dealer keeps us sold on Firestones.”’ 


The Siegloffs, like the majority of Iowa farmers, specify Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip® tires on all tractors. They’ve found Fire- 
stones bite and grip . . . where others spin and slip! 


See your Firestone Dealer or Store soon. If you have any tire trouble 
he will loan you new Firestone tires to use while yours are repaired 





or retreaded. 
- 
ire: 
BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening ¢ Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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QUALITY — 
RATIONS 


biggest bargain 
in ten years! 


Amidst problems, there’s good news 

for dairymen ... perhaps never in the 
history of dairying has good feeding been 
such a profitable investment! 


















<¥ 
There’s a simple economic yardstick that tells a 
dairyman how much feed his milk will buy. 


Economists call it the milk-feed ratio. Today 
it’s more favorable than it’s been for at least ten years. 


Surely here’s good news. Since 1947, farm machinery costs have 
risen 60%, building and fencing materials 36%, fertilizer 12%, and 
labor 29°. Of the major cost items in milk-making and cow-keeping, 
only feedstuffs have declined ...down 12% in the same period. 


Dairymen and scientists agree that, up to a point, feeding a good 
cow more feed will help her produce more milk. 






Feeding that same cow better feed will also help her produce more milk. a os Mee 


; vv. | 


a 


ik-Feed Ratios by Months 


Feed her more AND better feed will help her produce “all the 
ecaing r mor ee 1 I I c é National Average Mi 


milk that’s in her” and, with today’s record milk-feed ratio, “‘all the 
































a fey mq oh ane . 'E PRO. 
vse ee ee is apt to be her MOST PROFITABLE PRO 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 9957 
loday it takes more milk per cow to pay for every hour of labor, January 1.12 | 1.35 | 1.34 | 1.35 | 1.33 | 1.28 | 1.29 | 1.27 | 142 14 
every piece of machinery, every acre of land, every rod of fence or 
quare foot of barn space. More and better rations are one way to February 1.20 | 1.34 | 1.33 | 1.33 | 1.33 | 1.25 | 1.22 | 123 | 1.38 1.38 
get more milk per cow and more money for you and your family — Se ee —————e 
after ALL the costs of making milk are paid! 

November | 1.48 | 1.48 | 1.40 | 1.41 | 1.43 | 1.44 | 1.36 | 1.53 | 1.53 | 1.60 
Call or visit your Purina Dealer for details of Purina's feeding pro- é 
gram for dairy animals and the research-backed, farm-tested Chows December | 1.44 | 1.43 | 1.37 | 1.36 | 1.36 | 1.36 | 1.32 | 148 1}149 == 



































and Concentrates he has available for your cows and young stock. ' 
(Milk-feed ratios express pounds of grain ration one pound of milk will buy.) 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
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DETAILED drawing of plan on dairy 
operated by Myron Guilbert, San 
Diego County, Calif. The ranch 

is owned by D. G. Shearer. 
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Western dairymen ‘¢ 
like lots... “ole-shaped 


LTHOUGH the “pie-shape” (also called 
“cartwheel” or “wagon wheel’) layout 
has more advantages for large herds, it 

also is advantageous for smaller herds which 
require no more than three or four lots. 

Pie-shape layouts aren’t new but their use 
is not widespread. Some advantages are: 

1. All lots can be as close to the milking 
barn as sanitary regulations permit and all 
lots are same distance from milking barn. 

2. This means that much less time and trav- 
el are required for moving cows between the 
milking barn and the lots. 

3. The long cow-movement lane, which is 
necessary and common for rectangular lots, is 
eliminated and a relatively short movement 
lane, usually curved, is used. 

4. Since all lots are closer, the cows are 
closer to the milking barn and routine daily 
inspection of cows is easier. 

Some general principles apply to pie-shape 
layouts as well as to rectangular layouts. A 
paved feeding floor along the fence bunks and 
around water tanks is always desirable and is 
necessary in areas where there is an appre- 
ciable amount of rainfall during the year. 

Pavement also is necessary in the washing 
and holding pens and is highly desirable in the 
curved cow-movement lane between the lots 


The authors are, respectively, agricultural engineer, 
AERD, ARS, S.S. Dept. of Agriculture; and professor of 
agricultural engineering at the University of California. 





ALL SIX LOTS center at concrete holding pen at end of milking barn. 
In mild climates, sprays for washing udders can be placed in concrete. 





WASHING PEN 
HOLDING PENS 


OVERHEAD BINS 
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and the washing pens. Dairymen who have 
used these layouts prefer them to rectangular 
layouts and all prefer to have the lots slope 
slightly upward away from the milking barn 
rather than downward. This means that cross 
drainage of the lots about midway of their 
length is desirable. Drainage should not be 
toward feed bunks, 

Sites that are flat or have very little slope 
should be tiled. Gates also must be provided 
on the side of the lots near the wide end so 
power equipment can remove manure. 

The entire milking procedure is as follows: 
Lot gates at the narrow end of the lots are 
kept closed until milking time. If two oper- 
ators do the milking, the layout is divided into 
three lots of lactating and one lot of dry cows 
for each operator. It is desirable to keep each 
operator’s herd separate from the other herd. 

The first cows to be milked will be from the 
lots next to the dry cow lots. Each operator 
(or a yard man) will open the gates at the 
narrow end of these two lots and drive an en- 
tire lot uf 34 cows into its respective washing 
pen. As soon as all cows have cleared a lot, 
the lot gate is swung directly across and fas- 
tened to the opposite side of the circular cow- 
movement lane, which is also the washing pen 
fence. Then when cows return from the milk- 
ing room, they have no choice but to return to 
the lot from which they came. 


Le . 











FENCE-LINE FEED BUNKS are located in outer perimeter of each 
lot. There should be a paved floor around feed bunks and water bunks. 






by Thayer Cleaver 
and C. FY. Kelly 


As soon as the 34 cows from a lot are 
washed in the washing pen, they proceed to 
the holding pen and the holding pen gate is 
latched behind them. When there are only 8 
to 10 cows remaining in each holding pen, the 
next two lots of cows (one for each operator) 
are put into the washing pens. 

When the last cows from the first lots have 
entered the milking room, the second lots of 
cows are put into their respective holding pens. 
Then when the last cows of the first lots have 
returned to their respective lots, their lot gates 
are closed so the cows from the second lots can 
return to their own lots after being milked. 


The procedure is repeated until cows in lots 
at center of layout have been milked. 

If separation of the herds is not necessary, 
then only one washing and one holding pen 
will be needed and there will be two gates less 
to open and close. Also, if conventional string 
or stall barn is used, the layout is further 
simplified. Cow udders are usually washed 
inside string barns so both washing and hold- 
ing pens are eliminated. Then the milking 
barn can adjoin the cow-movement lane which 
will be semi-circular instead of circular. 

If a string barn is used, there will be some 
delay in emptying the barn of milked cows and 
refilling with unmilked cows. One lot of cows 
may fill only one side of a string barn or both 
sides. THE END 
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Seasonal reminders a nd research notes for the dairyman 








WATCH FOR 
PIG ANEMIA 


Now that the heavy spring farrowing season 
is close at hand, take precautionary measures 
against baby pig anemia, always a threat. 

Anemia in baby pigs is usually caused by too 
little iron in the pigs’ diet. There are several 
ways in which iron may be supplied. 

The easiest way is to place a little sod in the 
farrowing pen from time to time to help sup- 
ply a fresh amount of iron for the sow. Paint- 
ing the sow’s udder with a concentrated solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate is another method of 
supplying necessary iron. While both of these 
methods are effective, they must be admin- 
stered frequently so the supply of iron is 
available almost every day. 

A more modern method of supplying iron is 
to give baby pigs a solution of concentrated 
ferrous sulphate orally. It can either be dis- 
solved and given to baby pigs in an oil can, or 
tablets containing copper and cobalt, in addi- 
tion to iron, can be fed. These solutions re- 
quire large doses and must be given at least 
once a week. 

An injectable form of iron has recently been 
developed in England and is now on the mar- 
ket in this country. It is slightly more expen- 
sive than the other methods, but once it is done 
you can forget about the other supplements 
during the growth of the pig. 

Unless baby pigs receive some extra form 
of iron within the first three or four days after 
birth, they may become quite anemic. 


CAN COWS 
EAT FASTER? 


Research is now underway at Washington 
State College to see if cows can gulp their feed 
down in eight minutes sharp and still produce 
as much milk as they did with the more lei- 
surely “dinner hour.” 

Under the direction of Dr. T. H. Blosser, the 
purpose of the study is to determine the ef- 
fect of pelleted grain rations on the rate of 





in an elevated walk- 


consumption by cows 
through milking parlor. 

With walk-through milking parlors becoming 
more popular, some dairymen complain that 
high-producing cows do not have time to eat 
all the grain they need during the brief period 
they are in the parlor. 

In the experiment the cows are being given 
more than they are likely to eat as an incen- 
tive to eat faster in order to see how much 
grain they can eat in the eight minutes. The 
study will be completed late next year. 








FOR THE SECOND-GUESSERS 


If you were among the many second- 
guessers at the dairy shows last summer 
and fall, here is your chance to see how 
you would judge if you were on the firing 
line. Turn to the inside front cover where 
the Guernsey class appears. 

We'll agree it isn’t an easy class, but 
someone will make the official placing 
(he will be announced in the April 25 is- 
sue when the results are released). Rules 
of the contest as well as a list of cash 
prizes are found along with a copy of the 
official entry blank on page 87. 

Be sure to save your placings until you 
have judged all five classes. Remember, 
deadline for entries is March 17, 1958. 











LESS PROFIT 
IN TIMBER 


With less residential home construction, 
farmers are getting less for timber produced 
in their farm woodlots. The price drop of the 
last six months is affecting lower quality tim- 
ber most. This is particularly true in the case 
of hardwoods reaching the lumber, flooring, 
and veneer market, plus aspen and pine used 
for boxboard and paperboard. 

A University of Wisconsin forester cites 
stumpage prices as an indication of the current 
market. Hard maple, oak, birch, and basswood 
now have a value range between $12 and $30 
per thousand board feet. Difference in price 
depends largely on timber quality, ease of log- 
ging, and the market outlet available. Norway 
and white pine are bringing $30 to $50 as saw 
timber. Norway and Jack pine pulpwood will 
bring $4.50 to $5.50 per cord, $1 or $2 lower 
than last spring. 

It will pay a farmer to do some of his own 
cutting. Selling stumpage (uncut timber) is 
like selling corn, oats, or hay in the field be- 
fore it is cut. A farmer can make about $30 
per thousand board feet by cutting, loading, 
and hauling, a good hourly wage. 

Make sure of your market before cutting a 
single tree. Contact several mills. Check on 
prices, species in demand, product dimensions, 
grade specifications, required trim allowance, 
and scaling practices used. 


COWS SHOW 
SILAGE PREFERENCE 


Some dairymen claim grass silage thrown 
out by a silo unloader is more palatable than 
silage thrown out by hand. This prompted re- 
search workers at the Ohio Experiment Station 
to conduct some tests. 

When cows had their choice of either mea- 
dow crop silage thrown out by the unloader 
and silage tossed out by hand, they definitely 
liked the mechanically-loosened forage better. 
In fact, they ate twice as much of this silage as 
the hand-forked silage. 

On the other hand, when cows were offered 
just one kind of silage (either that thrown out 
by the motor or that thrown out by hand) 
they ate just as much of one as the other. 

In another experiment, one group of cows 
fed silage thrown out by hand ate an average 
of 35.1 pounds per day, while the group fed 
silage from the same silo, but thrown out with 
an unloader, ate 35.5 pounds daily. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PROTECT FOOD 
AGAINST DECAY 


Wisconsin scientists may make it possible 
to build tooth decay protection into foods — 
even those like candy and chewing gum which 
frequently contribute to decay. 

It has been found that small amounts of ma- 
terials extracted from oat hulls can greatly re- 
duce tooth decay. It is believed the protection 
is due to bacteria-killing properties of the ma- 
terials. 

Previous research with laboratory rats 
showed that 10 per cent finely-ground oat hulls 
in the diet could reduce decay by half. Now 
research with partly purified extracts shows 
that as little as 14 per cent can do the job. The 
protective material probably could be manufac- 
tured at a low cost. 

The next step is to find out exactly which 
of the compounds under study are responsible 
for the protection. Then they need to find the 
maximum effectiveness level and make sure 
there is no possible harm that can come from 
such levels in foods. 

Wisconsin biochemists Fumito Taketa and 
Paul Phillips hope that after the identification 
and safety tests, the protective materials can 
be added to a wide variety of foods (as certain 
vitamins are now), to give constant and de- 
pendable protection to the entire population. 

Results thus far help explain why people 
eating highly refined foods generally have 
more decay than those on diets of less fine 
foods. There seems to be a greater percentage 
of the protective factors in hulls, outer husks 
and straw — plant parts lost during the refin- 
ing process. 


TO PREVENT 
BARN ITCH 


Frequently referred to as the winter-time 
menace, barn itch can be wiped out before it 
attacks your herd. The condition is caused by 
lice and common mange mites. Winter condi- 
tions and crowding are favorable to the bugs. 

A Massachusetts entomologist, Dr. E. H. 
Wheeler, recommends starting your campaign 





to control the bugs now. Even though you 
may not see anything, a few lice and mites on 
some animals during the next several weeks 
can set up the whole herd for a bad time later. 


Wheeler suggests milking animals be kept 
clean at all times and the long ha‘r be clipped 
from the hind quarters and lower parts. Apply 
rotenone-pyrethrum powders thoroughly. Make 
at least two to three applications at two-week 
intervals and again as needed later. If mange 
still appears, apply a lindane spray according 
to manufacturer’s directions. 
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by H. R. Conrad and 9. W. Hibbs 


ually finding a place in dairy feeds as a 

partial protein substitute in concentrate 
rations. As a result, dairymen and feed manu- 
facturers have raised many questions regard- 
ing its proper use. Some of these questions 
follow: 


T THE past 10 years, urea has been grad- 


How does urea compare in feed value with 
the usual protein supplements? 

Many years ago German scientists demon- 
strated that ruminants, animals which chew 
their cud, could use non-protein forms of nitro- 
gen such as urea. More recently conditions 
which govern proper use of urea as a feed have 
been fairly well established by research. 

Urea occurs naturally in the blood of mam- 
mals, and as the principal end product of nitro- 
gen metabolism, it is excreted continuously 
in the urine. It is also a normal constituent of 
many feeds along with other sources of non- 
protein nitrogen. 

Feeding-urea is a synthetic organic com- 
pound, containing 42 per cent nitrogen, with a 
protein equivalent of 262 per cent. It is pro- 
duced commercially by the fixation of nitrogen 
from the air. Its only value as a feed for cattle 
stems from the fact that the nitrogen in urea 
can be converted by the microorganisms of 
the rumen (paunch) into cell protein. The mi- 
crobial protein then becomes available to the 
animal when the microorganisms are digested 
further down the digestive tract. 

From a nutrition standpoint the oil meals 
furnish both energy and minerals, especially 
phosphorus, as well as protein. In formulating 
rations for dairy cattle, therefore, it should 
be kept in mind that it takes six pounds of 
grain concentrates (corn, oats, and so forth), 
plus one pound of urea to about equal the nu- 
tritional value of seven pounds of soybean oil 
meal. 


Can urea replace all the protein supplement 
in dairy concentrate rations? 

Feeding trials have demonstrated that urea 
can be used as a protein substitute for dairy 
cattle. Generally speaking, however, the max- 
imum amount used should not exceed 3 per 
cent of the total concentrate ration. 

Using mixed grass hay and corn silage as 
roughage, workers at the Massachusetts Sta- 
tion found that the average daily milk produc- 
tion by mature cows fed urea through two lac- 
tations was 40.1 pounds compared to 41.1 
pounds when soybean oil meal was fed on the 


~The authors are members of the department of dairy 
science at the Ohlo Agricultural Experiment Station. 


How to feed urea 


When supplements are high priced, urea can lower 
your feed costs. It never should exceed 3 
per cent of mixture by weight. 





READ LABEL on commercial feed containing urea. If label 






lists, “Not more than 9 per cent protein equivalent from urea,” 
it probably contains 3 per cent urea and is safe for feeding. 


same protein equivalent basis. These results 
show that high-producing dairy cows can ure 
urea as a substitute for the protein su ple 
ment with this type of ration. These cows 
averaged more than 12,000 pounds of 4 per 
cent milk per lactation. 


What factors influence the use of urea? 


The use of urea is limited by the amount of 
urea nitrogen the rumen microorganisms can 
convert to protein. This varies with the amount 
of available energy in different rations. In 
order to convert urea to protein efficiently, 
enough readily available carbohydrate must 
be supplied to support rapid growth of rumen 
microorganisms. A grain concentrate mixture 
containing mostly starchy grains, such as corn 
and oats, provides these carbohydrates. Mo- 
lasses also may be used. 

Feeding trials at other experiment stations. 
showed that urea was not used as efficiently 
as other protein supplements when urea-sup- 
plemented concentrates were fed at higher 
than recommended amounts. Also, the addi- 
tion of extra crude protein in the form of urea 
to rations already balanced did not increase 
milk production. Thus, when urea is fed in 
excess of recommended amounts, the excess is 
wasted. 

Urea in dairy cattle feed supplements is of 
little or no value where large amounts of leg- 
ume or mixed legume and grass roughages are 
fed either in the form of hay or silage, since 
these usually contain enough protein to meet 
the requirements of normal-producing cows. 
Cows on excellent pasture do not need urea or 
any other protein supplement in their grain. 

How much urea can be fed safely? 

In addition to the limited efficiency ob- 
tained when urea is fed to dairy cattle in 
amounts above those recommended, certain 
toxic effects may result. It has been shown at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station that feeding 
high levels of urea, equivalent to 60 to 80 per 
cent of the total protein in the ration, resulted 
in extensive kidney damage to dairy heifers. 
Hence, it is recommended that urea should not 
exceed 3 per cent of the concentrate mixture or 
1 per cent of the total dairy ration. This 
amounts to about one-third of the total nitro- 
gen in the usual dairy ration. 


Can urea be used in rations for growing 
dairy cattle? 

Carcass analysis and nitrogen isotope ex- 
periments have shown conclusively that dairy 
cattle can use protein derived from urea for 
growth, 





Recent experiments completed at the Ohio 
Experiment Station showed that replacing soy- 
bean oil meal in the grain mixture with urea 
(protein equivalent basis) produced equally 
good growth when the grain mixture was fed 
at the rate of 2 pounds per day to heifers 12 
to 18 months of age. Corn silage and mixed 
alfalfa-grass hay were the roughages fed. 
However, other experiment stations have 
shown that heifers fed very low protein rough- 
age do not grow as well when urea is substi- 
tuted for all of the protein supplement. 

In calf rations urea has been used success- 
fully. Calves fed free-choice on dry starter 
containing urea grew normally and were 
healthy. 


How about urea-treated corn silage? 

The practice of feeding urea-treated corn 
silage has been found to be a safe way to feed 
urea to dairy cattle. However, the economy 
and the efficiency with which urea nitrogen is 
converted to protein under these conditions 
has not been adequately tested. If high pro- 
tein, urea-treated corn silage is fed liberally, 
adding urea to the concentrate mixture would 
be of questionable value. 


How does the cost of urea compare with 
other protein supplements? 


In comparing the cost of urea and other 
protein supplements it is necessary to consider 
the value of both the nitrogen and energy fur- 
nished. Using current feed prices and calcu- 
lating the value of net energy contributed by 
each feed, the net cost of crude protein is 
usually less when supplied by good-quality 
roughage than when the source is either urea 
or soybean oil meal. 

Whether or not the use of urea will save 
money for the dairy farmer depends on the 
price relationships of urea, protein concen- 
trates, and cereal grains. For example, a 1414 
per cent protein ration consisting of equal 
parts of corn and oats at $3 per hundredweight 
and soybean oil meal at $3.50 per hundred 
pounds would cost about the same ($3.07 per 
hundred pounds) as a 14% per cent protein 
ration made with equal parts corn and oats 
at $3 per hundred pounds and urea at 7 cents 
per pound. 

The cost of the 141% per cent protein ration 
would be $3 per hundred when soybean oil 
meal costs $3 per hundred and $3.26 per hun- 
dred when soybean oil meal is $5 per hundred. 
Thus, when the cost of protein supplements are 
high, the proper use of urea in dairy rations 
can lower feed costs. THE END 
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iy WAYNE HOSTETLER, Ohio, manages to handle his herd of 48 
Holstein cows alone. With power equipment and pipeline milking he 
has been able to produce 541,439 pounds milk, 19,392 pounds fat. 


These six dairymen average over 312,000 pounds milk and 12,000 pounds fat per 


farm worker. New “yardstick” helps them boost their net incomes. 


ERD averages have long been our profit 
yardstick in dairying. For decades we have 
had high production per cow as the ultimate 


goal in high income farming. With labor costs 
constantly going up, many of us have wanted a 
more realistic guide which would indicate produc- 
tion per man. 

Our readers will recall that four years ago, we 
published articles on the milk-per-hour theme. 
They struck a responsive chord in many quarters. 
Since then the milk-per-man idea has evolved as 
a useful farm management tool 

In all our years of work, we have never been 
so intrigued or stimulated by an article as we have 
in the presentation of this particular Round Table. 
Study it carefully because we are convinced every- 
one will benefit 

Arnold M. Pancratz, Iowa, has a remarkable 
herd of registered Guernseys that last year aver- 
aged 11,870 pounds milk and 623.3 pounds fat. 
His 31 cows and 200-acre farm are operated by 
himself and one full-time man. His production per 
man averages 183,985 pounds milk and 9,661 
pounds fat. 

Wayne L. Hostetler, Ohio, tops all comers with 
an astounding 541,439 pounds milk and 19,392 
pounds fat per man. He handles his 48-cow Hol- 
stein herd all alone. Last year the herd averaged 
11,280 pounds milk and 404 pounds fat 

Franklin J. Teague, North Carolina, is the only 
southerner on this Round Table. His 60 head of 
Holsteins and Jerseys averaged 10,051 pounds milk 
ind 417 pounds fat last year. He has two full- 
time men with him on his farm, providing produc- 
tion per man of 201,020 pounds milk and 8,340 
pounds fat 

Gerald Casler, New York, rivals Wayne Hostet- 
ler in production per man. Last year Casler’s 49 
Holsteins averaged 11,010 pounds milk and 397 
pounds fat. Since his D.H.1.A. records show the 
equivalent of 1% men, the production per man 
becomes 431,592 pounds milk, 15,562 pounds fat. 

Herschel Nebraska, has the largest 
His 124 Holsteins aver- 


Flower, 


herd of the Round Table 


aged 12,397 pounds milk and 492 pounds fat last 
year. With four men to help him, Flower comes 
up with a production per man of 307,446 pounds 
milk and 12,201 pounds fat. In addition, he grows 
and sells about $5,000 worth of wheat each year. 

George Robb, Michigan, has, by far, the high- 
est milk production per cow, with his 28 Holsteins 
averaging 15,666 pounds. His average fat produc- 
tion of 580 pounds is second only to Arnold Pan- 
cratz. Robb has one full-time man plus two 
months of part-time help. If we assume 2.1 work- 
ers, his production per man averages 208,880 
pounds milk and 7,733 pounds fat. In addition, he 
sells about 100 hogs per year. 

Please appreciate that the foregoing summaries 
may not be accurate to the pound. We used 
D.H.LA. figures to get the milk production infor- 
mation. Number of workers per farm was pro- 
vided by D.H.IL.A., our persona] investigation, and 
other sources. 

To the best of our knowledge, however, the 
summaries presented above accurately reflect pro- 
duction per man; give or take an insignificant 
amount. 

It should not be concluded that even this yard- 
stick is highly reliable as a profit barometer. 
While very useful, in our opinion, it has limita- 
tions too. For example, Pancratz and Robb, with 
higher herd averages but lower production per 
man, undoubtedly sell breeding cattle for higher 
prices which materially adds to their incomes. 

Now let’s put some questions to these men: 


What major labor-saving devices, in order of 
importance, have meant the most to you? 


Pancratz: Milking machine, barn cleaner, feed 
carts, bulk tank, combine, and field chopper. 

Hostetler: Power loader for all manure, auto- 
matic silage feeders, stanchion milking parlor and 
pipeline, bulk milk tank (600-gallon), automatic 
pipeline and milking unit washer. 

Teague: 1. Pyrex glass pipeline milker in 15- 
stanchion barn. 





2. Bulk milk tank. Deliver every other day. 

3. Loose housing arrangement for cattle with 
separate hay shed which has a hay rack on each 
side. 

4. Silage unloader in upright silo. 

5. Scraper blade on front of Cub tractor to 
keep concrete around barns clean. 

6. Use of portable feed unit to make home-mix 
feed. 

7. Manure loader on tractor to clean barns, 

8. Automatic float and electric heater in water 
tank in barnyard where water is available every 
hour of every day all year, summer and winter. 

9. Bale loader attachment on baler. Bale never 
touches ground. 

Casler: Electric milking machine, running wa- 
ter, manure spreader, forage harvester, hay baler, 
large Diesel tractor and equipment, barn cleaner, 
Harvestore with unloader, side opening milk cool- 
er, bulk feed saves a lot. 

Flower: Milking parlor and pipeline system, 
bulk tank, loafing shed system, booster pump to 
build pressure to 90 pounds for washing parlor 
floors and walls, various elevators, feed mixer. 

Robb: Field chopper and blower, feed carts, 
feed grinder, overhead grain and feed bins, litter 
carriers. 


What labor-saving devices do you want or 
plan to add in the future? 


Pancratz: Have none in mind. 

Hostetler: Have a silo unloader ordered now. 
Automatic bulk tank washer. 

Teague: Automatic conveyor to take silage to 
feed bunks. Plan to add farm-shop with more and 
better equipment. Plan to add some type of grain 
storage with easier method of handling grain. 

Casler: I would like to have a milking parlor 
and bulk tank, plus an addition to barn so as to 
keep heifers and a few more cows in main cow 
barn. Would like another Harvestore silo. 

Flower: Self-unloading roughage wagons and a 
truck-mounted manure spreader. 

Robb: Gutter cleaner. 
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High production per cow is obviously impor- 
tant. To what factors do you attribute your 
production level? 


Pancratz: The right kind of cows, regular milk- 
ing hours, good pasture, high-quality roughage. 

Hostetler: High-quality silage and hay, and 
lush pastures. Artificial breeding to proven sires. 
Production testing. 

Teague: Improved feeding, artificial breeding, 
performance testing, improved management, bet- 
ter milking methods, culling intelligently, pride in 
ownership of better cows, desire for more profit 
per cow. 

Casler: My production level is not so high but 
I consider it more profitable than some higher be- 
cause I feed whatever roughage is available on 
farm and buy bulk feed to my best advantage. 
A man with good cows, good roughage, and good 
cow sense should have a good level of production. 

Flower: Cow health, particularly udder health. 
Consistent good-roughage feeding. The use of five 
successive plus proven bulls. A good calf and 
heifer raising program. 

Robb: Breeding; high-quality sires siring high 
production through their daughters. Good-quality 
hay. Planned rotated pastures. Regular milking. 


What is your ultimate goal? 


Pancratz: 700 pounds fat per cow. 

Hostetler: 600,000 per man; 15,000 milk and 
about 500 pounds fat on 60-cow herd average. 

Teague: 250,000 pounds milk per man; 12,000 
pounds milk and 500 pounds butterfat per cow. 

Casler: 500,000 pounds per man; 12,000 to 13,000 
pounds per cow, 

Flower: Any goal we might have would be 
raised as soon as we reach it. Our average for 
1957 will be between 520 and 525 pounds of fat; 
600 pounds fat is not out of reach. 

Robb: 700 pounds fat herd average. By my own 
development 1,000-pound-fat cow. 


What is your winter feeding grain ration? 
At what rate do you feed it? 


Pancratz: 1,000 pounds ground oats 
750 pounds corn and cob meal 
500 pounds bran 
300 pounds linseed oil meal 
200 pounds beet pulp 

A limit of 8 pounds of the above ration plus 6 
pounds of bran. 

Hostetler: Corn and oats mixture in proportion 
of 5 parts corn to 1 part oats. 

From 6 to 10 pounds a day. 

Teague: 750 pounds corn 

800 pounds oats 

300 pounds soybean or cottonseed meal 
100 pounds molasses 

50 pounds salt and minerals 

Approximately 1 pound grain to 4 pounds milk 
(average for last year). 

Casler: I generally buy grain feed in bulk of 
about 16 per cent protein wherever I can get it 
cheaper. Grind home-grown when available. 

About 1 to 4% +. 

Flower: We like to feed % wheat bran, % 
ground oats, % yellow shelled corn plus 1 per cent 
steamed bone meal and 1 per cent salt. However, 
we vary our ration according to cost of different 
ingredients. This winter we probably will use 
some milo and barley. 

An average of 9 pounds per-cow-per-day, with 
a maximum of 16 pounds per-cow-per-day. 

Robb: % corn on cob, % oats. Soybean meal is 
top-fed. 

Ground feed, 1 pound grain to 4 pounds milk. 
Concentrates, 1 pound to 10 pounds milk. 


Do you have any “favorite” grain feeds? 
Why do you prefer them? 


Pancratz: Oats and bran. I believe young ani- 
mals grow better on oats than any other grain, 





ARNOLD PANCRATZ 


His 31 Guernsey cows av- 
erage 623 pounds fat, a re- 
markable record. Works his 
200 acres with one man. 





FRANKLIN TEAGUE 
Iowa North Carolina 


He credits pipeline milking 
and loose housing as the 
major assets on his high 
milk-per-man Dixie farm. 


and dairy cows seem to get more energy from it. 
Bran is a light bulky feed, similar in feed value 
to oats, and my cows seem to milk better on it. 

Hostetler: No. 

Teague: If I have a favorite grain, it would be 
oats, I have had better results since I have been 
feeding more oats. My cows like it better, and I 
can grow oats as successfully as other grains and 
with less labor. 

Casler: No. I like a bulky ration with some 
bran and crushed oats. 

Flower: Wheat bran and yellow corn. Wheat 
bran for its high protein, bulk and laxative etfect, 
palatability, good fat content, and low price. Yel- 
low corn for vitamin A, palatability, and high fat 
content. 

Robb: No. We have tried them, but get higher 
production at less cost with soybean meal. 


When do you put up hay? 


Pancratz: At the first sign of blossoms. 

Hostetler: When it is one-third in bloom (al- 
falfa). 

Teague: Try to cut alfalfa and red clover in the 
early bloom stage, not more than one-tenth bloom. 

Casler: I prefer early-cut hay but have some 
that gets pretty mature before cutting because 
of amount to do. 

Flower: First cutting in the pre-bloom stage 
when second growth shoots begin to show at base 
of plants; other cuttings one-tenth bloom. 

Robb: One-fourth to one-third field bloom. 


How is it cured and harvested? 


Pancratz: Left in the field until almost dry, 
then chopped and blown in the barn on hay drier. 
The drier is left on until the hay is completely dry. 

Hostetler: First cutting is wilted, chopped, and 
put in silo with Kylage preservative added. Sec- 
ond and third cuttings mowed, crushed, and baled 
when cured. 

Teague: Cut and crushed with hay conditioner, 
and field cured. Then baled as early as cured to 
preserve as much green color as possible. We use 
hitch-on baler and pull wagon to load bales di- 
rectly from baler to wagon; saves time and labor. 

Casler: Most with baler and cured in windrow. 
Bought used crusher for some this year. Next 
year expect to put in the Harvestore with about 
40 per cent moisture. 

Flower: Cured in windrow and baled. 

Robb: Cut with hay crusher, field cured, then 


chopped. 
What is your method of pasturing? 


Pancratz: I have permanent bluegrass pasture; 
also pasture second- and third-crop alfalfa and 
brome. 

Hostetler: Rotational; with direct cutting of 
grass and corn to supplement during certain times 
of the year. 

Teague: Permanent pasture of Ladino and or- 
chard grass; strip graze in early spring and rotate 
pastures for remainder of season. Temporary pas- 
tures — oats, barley, “ye grass, and crimson clover 
in winter; Sudan and millet in summer; used by 
rotational grazing. (Grazed 345 days last year.) 

Casler: Pasture meadows early and then cut 
these later for hay. Also permanent pastures. 
Cut green feed with chopper when all pastures 
get short. 

Flower: We have some rotation pastures, about 
six weeks to two months each year. 

Robb: Rotational fields of tame pasture (alfalfa, 
timothy, and clover mixture). 


What kind of silage is fed? How is it put up? 


Pancratz: Corn. As soon as it is dented. 

Hostetler: Corn and grass. Mowed, wilted, 
chopped, and blown into silo with a preservative 
added. Preservative used is Kylage. Corn when 
well dented; refilled with later variety of corn. 

Teague: Grass. Surplus temporary or perma- 


GERALD CASLER 
New York 


Makes every minute count 
in his 49-cow herd. Wants 
to boost milk-per-man from 
431,000 to 500,000 pounds. 





HERSCHEL FLOWER 


His herd of 124 Holstein 
cows is largest. A five-man 
operation, milk-per-man hit 
307,446 pounds last year. 
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nent pasture is cut direct with a grass attachment 
on forage harvester. Cut at early-bloom or full- 
bloom stage and put in upright silo. I add 100 to 
150 pounds ground corn and 4 to 6 pounds sodium 
metabilsulfite per ton. I have tried both these 
separately but like the combination better. Cows 
eat it well and produce well o7 it. 

Casler: Mostly corn with sorghum. With forage 
harvester. 

Flower: Atlas sorgho. In upright silos. 

Robb: Hay and corn silage. Hay silage by chop- 
per, two hours wilt. Corn silage by chopper at 
hard dent stage. 


How do you feed roughages? Amounts? 
Times per day? 


Pancratz: Silage; 35 pounds per day; two times 
a day. Hay; all they will eat; three or four times 
a day. 

Hostetler: Alfalfa hay; 160 pounds for 50 cows; 
twice a day. Grass silage; 40 pounds per cow; 
once a day. Corn silage; 40 pounds per cow; once 
a day. 

Teague: Alfalfa hay, red clover-orchard grass 
hay; I feed between 5 to 10 pounds per cow in 
summer, depending on other feed and quality, and 
15 to 20 pounds per day in winter; I feed hay 
three times per day in winter, alternating alfalfa 
and the red clover-orchard grass hay. Summer- 
time only one to two times per day depending on 
pastures. 

I feed silage in feed bunks located on concrete 
pavement around barn and between lounging barn 
and hay shed. By winter I expect to have a round 
feed bunk and, by the use of a conveyor, drop 
silage on a cone-shaped metal form which will 
distribute the silage around the bunk within reach 
of the cows. Silage unloader will drop silage on a 
conveyor located under the silo chute. 

Casler: Silage, most of the time about 15 to 20 
pounds a feeding, twice a day. Hay, about all they 
will eat, twice a day. (I think it would be better 
to feed hay three or more times a day in small 
amounts but it takes too much time.) 

Flower: Silage; 40 pounds, 20 pounds each feed- 
ing; twice daily. Ground alfalfa; 24 pounds, 12 
pounds each -feeding; twice daily. Green feed 
same as silage. 

Robb: Alfalfa hay, 10 pounds, twice a day. 
Second cutting alfalfa-clover-timothy mix, 10 
pounds, twice a day. 


What mineral and other supplements are fed? 


Pancratz: Mineralized salt, bone meal, and a 
simple mineral mixture. 

Hostetler: Mixture of salt, bone meal, and lime- 
stone plus trace-mineral block free choice. 

Teague: A mixture of salt and mineral is used 
in the feed mix; and another mix of 1 part salt to 
3 parts steamed bone meal is fed free choice at 
all times. 

Casler: None, except “blusalt.” 

Flower: Steamed bone meal and salt are the 
only minerals fed. 

Robb: Steamed bone meal and trace-mineral 
salt, mixed % bone meal and % salt. 


What are key factors in regular reproduction 
in your herd? 


Pancratz: Try to have cows freshen every 12 
months. Feed a liberal amount of grain but never 
overfeed it. 

Hostetler: Breeding cows 60 days after calving. 
Keeping cows in good flesh. 

Teague: Just like most dairymen, my goal is a 
calf for each cow each year. Each cow is bred as 
near three months after calving as _ possible 
Breed artificially. After three times, if she fails 
to settle, she is promptly examined by veterinar- 
ian to diagnose trouble. If heat periods are irreg- 
ular or in other ways a cow seems abnormal, she 
is examined and corrected (Turn to page 81) 





GEORGE ROBB 


Nebraska Michigan 


His 28 registered Holsteins 
averaged 15,666 lbs. milk, 
580 lbs. fat last year. Has 
goal of 700-lb. fat average. 





Keep out 





by Gordon P. Barrington 


ILL winter weather affect your water 
V\ supply? Will your milk production 

fall because your cattle don’t have wa- 
ter when they need it? When you go to bed 
do you wonder which part of your water sys- 
tem will require thawing in the morning? 

It is not necessary to put up with frozen 
pipes or outlets. You can lick the freezing 
problem with available equipment. 

To really prevent trouble from cold weather, 
the water system must be protected from the 
well to the outlets. A relatively small effort 
will pay big dividends in trouble-free oper- 
ation all winter 

Let’s look at the well end of the system. 
Here the pump, the tank, and the connecting 
pipes need protection. A freeze-up at this 
point in the system can result in an expensive 
repair job and will cut off the whole farm- 
stead water supply. 


Insulate pump house... 


An insulated pump house will give proper 
protection for this part of your water system. 
The house should be just large enough to ac- 
commodate the pump and tank. It should have 
four to six inches of insulation in the walls 
and roof. For the walls exterior plywood or 
conventional sheeting and siding may be used. 
The roof should be covered with shingles or 
roofing paper and made so it can be raised to 
work on the pump and tank. 

The house should be set on a concrete foun- 
lation. Before the concrete floor is poured, 
one inch of creosoted glass fiber insulation 
board should be placed around the inside of 
the foundation to reduce heat loss at this 
point. With a well-insulated pump house there 
may be enough heat from the motor and the 
water itself to prevent freezing. 

In areas with severe winter weather, sup- 
plementary heat should be used. Probably the 
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“Jack Frost’ . 


It can be done with proper insulation of 
pump house, use of pipe heating cables, 
and electrically - heated cattle waterers. 
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Minnesota. Checking it with Lindstrom (L.) is D. W. Bates, 


an extension agricultural 





most satisfactory method is to use an electric 
heater of about 500 watts capacity. Small 
commercial heaters are available or regular 
heat lamps or light bulbs can be used. The 
heater should be controlled by a thermostat 
set to turn the heaters on at about 35 degrees. 
When constructing the pump house be sure 
the requirements of your state plumbing and 
well codes are observed. 

Another method of protecting the well is to 
use an approved pitless adaptor. With this 
method, the discharge of water from the well 
is below the frost line. The tank is located in 
a nearby building to protect it from freezing. 
Pitless adaptors are available for deep well 
piston pumps, jet pumps, and submerged mo- 
tor pumps. If you are installing a new well 
or reworking your present one, consider this 
method. 

The well pit has been used successfully in 
the past as a means of frost protection. The 
pit is made large enough to hold the pump and 
tank and should be deep enough to be below 
the frost line. Many state codes no longer al- 
low pits as they are difficult to maintain so as 
to insure sanitary conditions. 

If you can use a pit, be sure to check with 
your state health authorities as to construc- 
tion which will be acceptable. The roof should 
be insulated. In some cases a small heater 
may be necessary for protection in extremely 
cold weather, but usually this is not needed. 


Protect water lines .. . 


Protection of water lines between buildings 
is our next problem. Usually the best method 
is to bury the pipes below the frost line. The 
depth to which the soil will freeze will vary, 
depending on the average winter temperature 
and on the type of soil. In the extreme north- 
ern dairy areas it may be necessary to bury 
the pipes seven feet deep. In other areas, 
three or four feet may be adequate. 











Your local dealer in plumbing supplies 
PIPE STRAP PIPE INSULATION 
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engineer, University of Minnesota. 








should be able to advise you on the depth 
which will give protection in your area. On 
any underground run, the pipe should extend 


five feet inside the foundation before it is 
brought up through the floor. This should 
prevent freezing in the riser which may occur 
if riser is brought up just inside foundation. 

In some cases it may be necessary to make 
runs between buildings above ground. Prob- 
ably the best method of protecting such runs 
is to use an electric heating cable or tape and 
suitable insulation. This method is used also 
for pipes inside unheated buildings. Several 
types of these cables and tapes are available. 

Lead-covered, soil-heating cable, neoprene- 
covered heating wire, plastic-covered heating 
wire, and electric heating tape all are satis- 
factory. These units contain a heating wire 
which is encased in a heat-resistant insula- 
tion. The tapes have two or more wires en- 
cased in plastic and are equipped with a plug 
at one end to be attached to the power source. 
The cables have a single wire in heat-resistant 
insulation, and usually are made in the form 
of a loop with both ends attached to a plug. 

These units may be used without insulation 
if enough tape or cable is put on to supply 
about 10 watts of heat per foot. This much 
heat should protect a pipe in air to tempera- 
tures of 20 degrees below zero. The wattage 
of the tape or cable usually will be less than 
10 watts per foot so that it must be spiralled 
around the pipe to provide enough heat. Lead- 
covered, soil-heating cable may be secured to 
the pipe with pipe straps. Plastic or rubber- 
insulated tapes and cables should be attached 
with adhesive tape. 


Insulation cuts costs ... 


An uninsulated job may be satisfactory as a 
temporary measure, but insulation will cut 
the cost of operation and should be used on 
permanent installations. With suitable insula- 
tion the heat required may be reduced to 5 
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FROSTPROOF SILL COCK has the valve lo- 
cated two feet inside building. When water is 
shut off, it drains back two feet from outlet. 


SOIL HEATING CABLE is laid along pipe and 
held by straps. A layer of insulation covers 
pipe and cable, held in place with steel straps. 


HEATER TAPE is wrapped around water pipe 
followed next by a layer of insulation. Over 
this as added protection is a waterproof wrap. 
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watts per foot to give protection at 
20 degrees below zero. 

Various kinds of insulation may 
be used with these units. Usually 
soil-heating cable is insulated with 
regular asbestos pipe insulation. 
This material is preformed and 
made to fit a particular size of 
pipe. It will be necessary to pur- 
chase insulation large enough to 
fit over the pipe and cable. For 
exampie: One-inch pipe insulation 
will be required to cover half-inch 
pipe when the cable is installed. 


Many of the manufacturers of: 


tapes and cables also sell other 
insulating materials. Usually these 
are narrow, flexible materials 
which come in roll form and can be 
wrapped around the pipe and heat- 
er. Some manufacturers also sell 
a wrap-on waterproof tape to cover 
the insulating material. This should 
be used if there is any chance of 
rain or water falling on the pipe. 
In general, water will destroy the 
insulation value of the material, so 
any insulation should be kept dry. 
It is desirable to use a fire-resist- 
ant material for insulation. It 
should also be rot-resistant. These 
requirements usuaily will limit 
your choice of materia) to mineral 
wool, asbestos, or ciber glass, 


Follow directions . . . 


Tapes and cables must be in- 
stalled carefully according to the 
manufacturer’s recommendations, 
if good results are to be obtained. 
Particular care must be exercised 
in wrapping the tape or the pipe 
to see that at no place does the 
tape or cable touch or cross over 
itself. Generally, when the heating 
unit is put on the pipe, the mini- 
mum spacing between turns should 
not be less than one-half inch. 

The cost of operating these units 
will be less if a thermostat is used 
to control the units. Most manu- 
facturers of tapes and cables sell 
a thermostat suitable for control 
of the unit for pipe-heating instal- 
lation. The thermostat may 
fastened to the pipe with tape or 

(Continued on next page) 





INSULATED CUP was used in 
loose-housing setup for 7 years. 
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TANK HEATER is needed where 
temperatures drop below zero. 
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\ Vi Badger 


INTRODUCES THE 


WORLD'S 


~ STRONGEST 
parn cleaner () MAIN | 


YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


Bigger, heavier and 50% stronger fhis new BADGER Chain 
has 50% more wearing surface at wearing points than 
the present popular Badger chain. Full center webb de- 
sign eliminates any stretch. Pioneers in 4-way flex chain, 
Badger now has made the greatest advance in barn 
cleaner chain design. 



















BADGER HAS: 


The largest pins 

The heaviest forgings 

The biggest flat bar 

New positive paddle location 

Forged paddle link 50% stronger 
Rivets double swedged for larger heads 
Smooth construction for cleanliness 
DESIGNED FOR THE LARGEST BARNS 












Paddle cut to fit 
your gutter size. 
Paddle is bolted 
snuggly into notch 


of forging. 










A BADGER SILO UNLOADER will get your 
silage down for you with the flick of a 
switch; handles grass and corn silage, 
frozen or unfrozen; proven to be lighter, 
faster and easier to install. 





Your Badger specialists are 
trained and equipped to make 
immediate installation. Most of 
the standard sizes in Barn 
Cleaners and Silo Unloaders are 
in stock at your dealer. DON’T 





Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [] Silo Unloaders [) 

















punionnecepeenes Bunk Feeders () Student [] 
Name 
You don’t have to deplete your work- Address 



















ing capital to purchase Badger equip- City State 


ment. Use our convenient, low cost, 
Badger “Pay as You Chore”’ Plan. BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT.H KAUKAUNA, WIS 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
with a speci clamp, if one is pro- 
vided. The thermostat should be 
covered with the same type and 
amount of insulation as the pipe 


and heater. If a knob or screw is 
provided for adjustment it should 
be left exposed. When installed on 
the pipe the thermostat should be 


set to turn the heater on at 35 de- 
grees 


The thermostat may be mounted 


near the pipe rather than on it. 
With this type of mounting it 
should be set to turn on when the 
air temperature falls to 40 degrees 
Waterproof insulation . . 
Whenever tapes or cables are in- 
stalled outside, extra care must be 


taken to waterproof the insulation 
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and protect it from mechanical 
damage. It may be desirable to 
cover the insulation with a metal 
shield such as down spouting or 
irrigation tubing. 

No matter how well the system 
is protected from freezing, unless 
the outlets are open you have ac- 
complished very little. You will 
need faucets or hydrants which will 
flow in cold weather and watering 
devices which will remain open so 
that animals can drink regardless 
of the temperature. 

Where an outlet is needed just 
outside a heated building, the 
frostproof sill cock may be used. 
This device has the valve located 
about two feet inside the building 
so that when the water is shut off 
the water is drained from that part 


of the pipe next to the wall. The 
valve handle is located outside the 
building. 

When an outlet is needed in the 
yard or in unheated buildings, a 
frostproof hydrant may be used. 
This device is connected to an 
underground water line. The con- 
trol valve is located below the 
frost line and controlled by an 
.boveground handle or knob. When 
the water is shut off, a drain is 
pened which allows the water in 
the riser to drain into the ground, 
thus removing the water from the 
freezing zone. 

Some frostproof hydrants are 
not approved by state health au- 
thorities as there is a possibility of 
back siphoning occurring, should 
the water pressure fail. Before 
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How to be sure your 


pipeline 


You save money from the instant 
your pipeline milker is installed. 

But the biggest savings are over 
the long run — especially when you 
have a pipeline that can take rough 
treatment day in and day out, with- 
out ever growing old and inefficient. 

For this durability, ask your dealer 
for a Pyrex pipeline. Here’s why: 

You could wash and sterilize a 
Pyrex milk line fifty times a day 
for fifty years—yet it would never 
pit, rust, or lose its youthful luster 
and crystal-clear transparency. And 
you can take a section of Pyrex Pipe 
and drive nails with it, if you've a 
mind to. It's that durable. 2% times 
as strong as ordinary glass! 

Durability like this is just one rea- 
son why thousands of American 
dairymen already have Pyrex pipe- 
lines in their barns, 

Here are other advantages—given 
only by Pyrex Pipe: 


Complete visual control—You can 
watch the flowing milk or washing 
solution, and assure yourself that 
everything is going smoothly — or 
spot trouble the instant it appears. 


Easiest to clean — Pyrex Pipe is 
“smooth as glass”—because it is glass. 
No irregularities to trap bacteria or 
milkstone, as often found in other 
kinds of pipe. 

Send for the booklet, “Know These 
Facts About Pyrex Pipe.” Simply 
write your name and 
Ry address on the mar- 
| gin of this page, tear 
it out and mail to: 
Dairy Pipe Depart- 
| ment, Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, New 
York, or call your 
local dealer representing: 





Delaval Separator Co., Farmer Feeder Co. 
(Chore-Boy Division), Hinman Milking Ma- 
chine Co., J. C. Marlow Milking Machine 
Co., Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment Cor- 
poration, Perfection Manufacturing Corp., 
and Universal Milking Machine Division. 





| MILK PURITY- PROTECTED 


~ PYREX 








GLASS PIPE 





CORNING GLASS WORKS, 27-1 Crystal Street, Corning, New York Cenicy means casaacch ie Class 





milking system won’t ever grow old! 





“DOUBLE-TOUGH”’—Yes, you can drive nails 
with it! Dairymen who are using PYREX 
pipelines report that breakage is no problem. 


“Saves me 
1% hours a day,” | 


reports William R. | 
Trefry, Eaton Ra- © 
pids, Mich., speaking 
of his Pyrex pipeline. 
“Helps me maintain — 
low bacteria count 

. makes it easy to 
keep my pipeline 
clean.” 











buying a frostproof hydrant, be 
sure it will be acceptable to health 
authorities. You should be able to 
get information on approved units 
from your state board of health or 
your county farm agent. Electri- 
cally-heated hydrants also are 
available which need not be drained 
and, therefore, cannot back siphon. 


Many devices available . . . 


A variety of watering devices are 
available with electric or gas heat- 
ers. In some cases your regular 
watering device may be protected 
by the use of cables, tapes, or spe- 
cial heaters. 

Waterers are made by several 
manufacturers. The following types 
are generally available: 

1. Cattle waterers which usually 
have two or more drinking troughs 
and will serve 75 to 125 animals. 

2. Hog waterers which usually 
have two low drinking troughs and 
will serve up to 150 animals. 

3. Combination waterers which 
have both high and low troughs 
and are used where hogs and cat- 
tle are run together. 

4. The general-purpose drinking 
cup which may be installed to serve 
25 to 30 cattle or 50 to 60 hogs. 

When selecting a unit, consider 
the general construction which 
should be sturdy enough to with- 
stand the rough treatment animals 
may give it. An insulated unit will 
be cheaper to operate than a non- 
insulated one. Insulation should 
be of a water-resistant type. Cov- 
ers over drinking troughs also will 
reduce heat loss and keep out dirt. 
The waterer should be designed so 
that the drinking trough can easily 
be cleaned. Ease of making repairs 
and availability of parts are also 
factors to consider. 

The waterer’s location must be 
such that animals can make effec- 
tive use of it. If, however, it can 
be located on the south side of a 
building or in some other protect- 
ed location, operating costs will be 
much lower. 


Install on concrete slab .. . 


The waterer should be installed 
on a concrete slab 8 to 10 feet 
square. The slab should slope 
slightly away from it on all sides. 
Mounting the unit on a 2-inch curb 
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Plans available 
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1 
COMPLETE working plans 
of this insulated pump , 
house are available through | 
the Hoard’s Dairyman Plan ! 
Service. There is one sheet 
11x16 inches, showing in de- , 
tail every construction fea- | 
ture of this pump house. The |! 
farmer-carpenter can follow 
the plans with no difficulty. , 
These plans are available ,; 
to Hoard’s Dairyman sub- | 
scribers at a cost of 50 cents ! 
per set of plans and bill of 
materials. ' 
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Hoard’s Dairyman Plan 
Service, 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Please send me by return 


mail the following plan and 
the complete bill of materials. 


Plan No, 74001—Insulated 
Pump House—$.50 
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will reduce corrosion at the base. 

The general-purpose drinking 
cup should be mounted on an 18- 
inch pedestal, if it is to be used for 
cattle. The riser pipe can be 
brought up through a tile. If a 
large tile (10 or 12 inches) is used 
and extended 2 to 3 feet below the 
frost line, heat from the ground 
usually will prevent freezing of the 
riser pipe. These units frequently 
have thermostats which are set at 
the factory, but if an adjustable 
thermostat is provided it should be 
set at about 45 degrees. 

As a safety measure, these units 
should be grounded to a separate 
ground rod driven at least eight 
feet into the ground. The frame of 
the waterer and any other nearby 
metallic materials should be con- 
nected to this ground. 

Stock tank heaters operated by 
electricity, gas, or other fuels are 
available. These are of two types, 
(1) those which keep all the water 
in the tank warm and (2) those 
which keep a small portion of the 
surface open. 

In general, the cost of operating 
a stock tank heater will be consid- 
erably greater than a waterer or 
cup, so if water under pressure is 
available, it probably will be good 
economy to drain the stock tank 
and install a waterer or a cup for 
winter watering. 


Insulate tank ... 


If you don’t have water under 
pressure available where you want 
to do the watering, a stock tank 
can be kept open with a heater. 
If you select a heater which heats 
the whole tank, be sure to insulate 
the tank. Four inches of good in- 
sulation can cut fuel costs 25 per 
cent for this operation. 

One effective way to prevent 
freezing is to let the water run. 
The cost of pumping water may be 
less than the cost of heating. How- 
ever, this method presents a prob- 
lem of disposing of the waste wa- 
ter. If a suitable drain can be ar- 
ranged, this method is effective. 

If, in spite of all efforts, some- 
thing does freeze, how shall we 
thaw it? 

Probably the safest method is to 
apply hot water either by pouring 
it on the frozen part or by wrap- 
ping the part in rags and then 
pouring hot water on the rags. 
This is messy, but safe. 

An open flame such as a blow 
torch frequently can be used, but 
caution must be taken to prevent 
fire. Don’t leave a blow torch un- 
attended. Sometimes the electric 
welder is recommended. This is 
effective as far as thawing the 
frozen part is concerned, but it may 
damage the welder. Your welder is 
built for intermittent service and 
usually is designed to operate about 
12 minutes out of an hour. Con- 
tinuous use such as is necessary to 
thaw a length of pipe may damage 
the welder. 

Midwest Plan No. 74001 is avail- 
ible for 25 cents from the agricul- 
tural engineering extension service 
in any of the following states: 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers in all 
states, however, may secure these 
plans plus a complete bill of ma- 
terials from the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service. Merely fill out cou- 
pon on opposite page. THE END 


Uncle Joe: “What is a cannibal, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy: “I don’t know.” 

Uncle Joe: “Well, if you ate 
your mother and your father, what 
would you be?” 

Tommy: “An orphan.” 











Discover for yourself what this 
completely new concept in tractor 
design can mean on your 
farm—now and in the future 


You have never known power 
like this before! 


The Big D-17 has an all-new PoweEr- 
CRATER engine—or a new 6-cylinder diesel 
—both in the 50-hp class. You shift on-the- 
go in two ranges with the exclusive new 
Power Director . . . the “Big Stick.” Eight 
speeds .. . and live PTO! 

All this . . . plus more working weight with 
the automatic hydraulic TRACTION BoosTER 
system and big implements. With the fully 
mounted, 4-bottom plow, or the 5-bottom 
plow with remote ram and transport wheel, 
you get earth-gripping traction equal to 
that of tractors weighing up to7,500 pounds. 

In the 35-hp class, the 3-plow D-14 Tractor 
has all of the new features and Low-Line, 
High-Crop design found in the larger D-17. 


p-14 
35-hp 
class 





* 


c 4 MALMERS 


ri ww 


NEW FROA 


NEW TRACTION BOOSTER system 
with simplified control. 








UT aa NEW Roll-Shift 
front axle. 


a 


With any of the new, matched, big-capac- 
ity Allis-Chalmers implements, you can 
cover extra acres each day .. . and save 
time, fuel and dollars. Make today your 
“D” day. See your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
for a demonstration drive. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <AC 


TRACTION BOOSTER, 
SNAP-COUPLER and POWER-CRATER 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


Engineering in Action 


Disc up to 75 acres a day with the D-17 Tractor and this big 15-ft. tandem 
disc harrow. End gangs fold for less than 10 ft. transport width. 


NEW Power Director 
shift to high or low 


NEW easy-ride seat, adjust- 
able for operator weight and 
height. Reduces fatigue. 


PLUS SNAP-COUPLER hitch and Power-Shift 
rear wheels. Power Steering if you want it. 
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Why Pay for 1948 Refrigeration 
in a 1958 Farm Tank ? 


Protect your investment 
in better cooling... 


the TRULY MODERN TANK 





om GUCCI 


As automatic and trouble-free as your household refrigerator 


*Cariiary Tust Direct 

EXPANSION Milk Cooling 

The CP MilK eeper is built under 
CP Patent No. 2740269 (the 
only bulk form tonk perme 
nently sealed refrigerotion sys 
tem combining capillory tube 
with direct expansion milk cool 
ing —- as simple and trouble-free 
as your household refrigerator) 


You'll like these big 
MilKeeper benefits, too! 


Easiest cleaning —inside and 
out 

Heavy steel sag-proof 
construction 

Tough viny! plastic finish 
Solid stainiess inner lining 
Torsion ber finger-tip 
cover lifting 





The heart of your farm tank is its refrigera- 
tion system! It determines whether your tank 
will still be up-to-date, trouble-free and effi- 
cient 5 - 10 - even 20 years from now. The 
Creamery Package CTDE Milk Cooling 
Syrtem is your best assurance that it will be! 

The Creamery Package patented CTDE 
Milk Cooling System combines capillary tube 
with direct expansion milk cooling; is hermeti- 
cally sealed, has no moving parts except the 
compressor motor and fan. It eliminates valves 
and all usual trouble sources. There is nothing 
to go wrong, freeze up or fail. CP Factory- 
Sealed MilKeepers can be heat sterilized with 
total safety. Coupled to CP’s equally advanced 
“Free- Flow” tank refrigeration that fast-cools 
milk—and nothing but milk—it offers you the 
simplest, most economical and best engineered 
bulk farm cooling tank you can buy! Why be 
content with less? See the CP Mileeper 


General and Export Offices: 
1243 W. Weshingten Bivd., Chicage 7, Hi. 
Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


Creamery Pockage Mig Co of Canada, Lid 
Torente 2B, Ontario 
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You will find MORE 
in Hoord’s Dairyman. 


Here's the Device that Replaces 
Rag and Bucket! 


VINELAB* 


UDDER WASHER 





GOOD COW CARE 


includes CORONA.’ 














Never neglect minor udder 
injuries. Avoid costly Major in 
fections with the heal ng help of 
Corona Ie's Lantiseptic Massage 
‘~ sdders with och, rotec 
tive Coronas. Leaves a weather 
resistant film. Quick comfort for 
srritated teacs. At druggist c direct 
postpaid , it 2 
Trial Sample 10c. Write today 
CORONA Dept. X20 Kenton, O 
1OEAL IN THE HOME. TOO, for chap 
. racked, chafed or Gry shin, cal 
oes, and aff minor healing seeds. 








CORON 


INTISEP TIC CINTMENT 














A remarkable device 
that saves time, 
cuts bacteria and 
improves milk grade. One 
solution sanitizes $0 cows. 
Flows without waste from 
tough plastic bag into soft, 
self-cleaning pad. One 
squeeze eliminates used 
solution—gravity instantly 
replaces it with a new sup- 
ply. Moves with you from 
cow to cow by wire strung 
over gutter or carrier. See 
your dealer or write us for 
prices and literature. 


Holds up to 4 
Gals. of Solution 








N. J. 


“ONE HAND WASHES THE UDDER 
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Chore time 


by N.N. Allen 


can be cut 


A little planning may materially cut feeding 
costs. Chore equipment is just as important 
as that for growing and harvesting of crops. 


of hard work connected with 

farming. From the time farm- 
ing began, farmers have been look- 
ing for ways to make their work 
lighter. Machines have been de- 
veloped and improved for tilling 
the soil, for planting the seed, and 
for harvesting the crops. With 
heavy tractors, field choppers, 
power unloading wagons, convey- 
ors, and blowers, a crop goes in 
as hay or silage with a lot less 
muscle power and with a much 
smaller number of man hours than 
it used to take. 

Although equipment ties up a 
lot of money, with labor costing 
upward of $1 per hour, the invest- 
ment pays off. We can get along 
without the backaches that these 
jobs used to cause, too. Even so, 
there is a feeling of relief when 
the crop is in the silo or haymow. 

Actually, the job isn’t done; it 
is only half done, for every tan of 
feed that has been put in must 
be taker cut and fed to the cows. 
In many cases, the second half of 
the job is still done by muscle pow- 
er. Frequently you see silos that 
have been filled entirely by me- 
chanical power which are emptied 
with a fork, and there are still 
cases where it is lugged to the 
cows in a basket. 

We give a lot of thought to 
keeping down feed costs by shop- 
ping around for best buys, but of- 
ten overlooking the fact that the 
labor of feeding is a part of the 
feed cost which may be reduced 
very substantially. 


[ioe na has always been a lot 


Chores take time, foo .. . 


Why is it that so much atten- 
tion has been given to saving la- 
bor on the first half of the job 
and so little to the last? Perhaps 
it goes back to the idea that milk- 
ing and feeding are just chores 
which do not count in the day’s 
work. When it was only a matter 
of a couple of cows, and a few 
pigs and chickens to supply food 
for the family table, the time re- 
quired each day was not very 
great, but the chores on a modern 
dairy are a different proposition. 

If milking takes 2 hours per day, 
that adds up to 730 hours per 
year. I have just read a report 
that the working day on Wiscon- 
sin dairy farms averages a shade 
over 10 hours. Well, it takes 73 
of those 10-hour days to come to 
730 hours for each man working 
at the milking chore. And after 
centuries of doing it by hand, milk- 
ing is pretty well mechanized. 

Cleaning and bedding the barn 
and getting the manure out on the 
fields would add at least another 
30 man days, and this is becoming 
more and more mechanized, too. 
Feeding and feed handling will 
take almost as much time as milk- 
ing, and it is harder work, too. 
But, even though it is fairly heavy 
work, feeding has lagged most of 
all in substituting mechanical pow- 
er for man power. 

It is not hard to see that on the 


dairy farm chores are the main 
job, and the growing and harvest- 
ing of crops use much less time. 
It might look as if mechanization 
started at the wrong end. It is 
true that we are fighting against 
time on the cropping end, and this 
emphasizes the need for speeding 
it up. However, it still does not 
make sense to be so slow at put- 
ting power to work on the chores. 


It helps to plan... 


There is much more to time sav- 
ing in feeding than just using ex- 
pensive power equipment. It is al- 
most unbelievable the amount of 
time and labor that can be saved 
by a little planning and thought 
in organizing the work. 

A silage cart that is not big 
enough to make the full round of 
the barn may cost us many miles 
of needless travel in a year. Throw- 
ing down enough silage for both 
feedings at one time will save 
hours of climbing that is hard on 
aging hearts. Some are even feed- 
ing the full day’s allowance at one 
feeding, which saves still more. 
There are almost endless ways of 
saving a few steps each day on 
each operation, which will add up 
to miles of tramping and hours of 
time saved in a year. 

Farmers used to think little of 
walking to town when the roads 
got too bad. Now they can go 
swiftly and comfortably in cars or 
trucks over all-weather roads. Yet, 
in their barns where most of their 
work is done, they walk many 
needless miles. 

Why not sit down and plan care- 
fully how each job can be done 
with a few less steps? With little 
or no cash outlay for equipment, 
the time needed for the chores 
can be cut down enough to help 
a lot on the cost of producing milk. 
On the dairy farm, the daily chores 
are where most of the time and 


labor goes. 


Good equipment helps .. . 


Machinery is being developed to 
mechanize the chores, as well as 
the field work, but farmers have 
been inclined to give the “chore” 
machinery a low priority on their 
equipment purchases. Actually, a 
barn cleaner or a silo unloader will 
put in far more hours of opera- 
tion in a year than will a com- 
bine or a mower, and will make 
a big saving in labor. Why 
shouldn't such equipment be given 
a much higher priority than it has 
rated in the past? 

Mechanical equipment for taking 
over the work of handling and 
feeding the grain has come along 
more slowly, but it is on the way. 
Push button chores may sound fan- 
tastic, but where can this type of 
operation save more labor? While 
waiting for better equipment to 
come on the market, why not get 
the old noggin working on ways 
to save by planning the work bet- 
ter? And, who is better able to 
suggest equipment that is needed 
than the man in the barn? 
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MODERN DAIRY BARN on George Funk farm in southern Wiscon- 
sin is well ventilated and has cavity wall construction. This type 
wall gives added protection against cold entering and heat being lost. 


Cavity walls are warmer 


by Wm. L. Roper 


added protection against heat 

loss and condensation on the 
building walls. For dairy barns 
and other two-story buildings, it 
is customary to use 8-inch and 4- 
inch concrete block. Such walls 
then consist of two rows of block 
(one 8 inches and one 4 inches 
thick) separated by a 2-inch air 
space constructed as shown. 

This type of wall construction 
can be made to have even more 
insulation value if the air space 
is filled with granular mineral in- 
sulation. On such walls, condensa- 
tion will not form during extended 
periods of sub-zero temperatures. 

When insulation is used, it is 
important that a vapor barrier be 
applied on the. interior wall sur- 
faces. The usual way to do this 
is to apply two coats of an asphalt 
base paint on the inside walls. 

Construction procedure is to 
bring both rows of block up at 
the same time. Every fourth 
course, the 8-inch and 4-inch block 
rows are reversed to provide an 
overlap. Reinforcement is placed 


CU sasea wall construction gives 


The author is a field representative 
for the Portland Cement Association. 


REINFORCEMENT is placed zig- 
zag at each overlap for addition- 
al wall strength. Your lumber 
yard has the %-inch steel rods. 





at each overlap for additional 
stability 


Avoid cutting blocks .. . 


To avoid unnecessary block cut- 
ting, corners should be planned be- 
fore starting. 

A cavity wall for a single-story 
building, such as a milk house or 
poultry house, differs in that it is 
usually built of two rows of 4-inch 
block separated by a 2-inch air 
space. Since the block can’t be 
overlapped as are the 8-inch and 
4-inch block, tie bars are placed 
between the rows, spaced 1 to 
every 3 square feet of wall area. 
Around openings, tie bars are 3 
feet apart and within 12 inches of 
the opening. 


Stiff concrete best... 


Almost any type of door or win- 
dow can be used in a cavity wall. 
To cover the air space in the win- 
dow opening, stiff concrete is best. 
The concrete is placed in the block 
cores and cavity, and held in place 
by form boards until it hardens. 
Wire mesh placed during wall con- 
struction prevents the concrete 
from dropping down inside wall. 


CONCRETE BLOCKS are over- 
lapped every fourth course by re- 
versing 8-inch and 4-inch rows. 
This, also, gives added strength. 
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goes up when 
you put down 
higher yielding 





PLANT FOOD ; 
for Commercial Crops 


Your soil produces extra yields and 
superior quality with Vertagreen 










Plant Food. Vertagreen is the premium 
fertilizer that gives added growing power 
from planting to full maturity. Boost the yield, quality and profit 


from your crops. Insist on superior-quality Vertagreen . . 


. proved 


by farmers throughout the nation to be worth more because it 
does more. See your Armour agent. He has this COMPLETE plant 


food—in a variety of analyses. 


AA RMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 










SAVE MONEY |: 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records, Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail. Dimensions: 8”x2”x 
17”. Heavy construction. 
Price $7.95 at your 
hardwore store or 
dairy supply house. 


HANSON 


_ SCALE co. 


Nesthbree k 


IHinois 








Let us know 30 days before you move. 
Don’t miss an issue, 





NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 





Naylor’s Dehornin 2 

Paste on horn button of vo 
calyes, kids, lambs—and Dr Naylor's 
no horns will grow. No 

cutting, no bleeding. 4oz. 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 


jar —$1!.00 at your deal- 


er A A matted »stpaid. 
NAYLOR Co. 


ne 12. N.Y. 





FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 


sy UNION 


unbreakable where 
other forks break /, 





The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
Columbus 15, Ohie 














Dry feed, not milk, builds the rumen- 
DOUBLE RUMEN SIZE 
IN JUST 56 DAYS 


with Calf Manna, Suckle, and Hay 


- 


Aaa) 


7 





Calf Manna assists rumen development im- 
mediately because it is the only pelleted calf 
feed built to be fed the day the calf is dropped. 
And rumen size is doubled in only 56 days 
with 42 lbs. of Calf Manna, 20 lbs. of Suckle, 
and hay. This means you have a big, roughage. 
eating calf at 2 months of age for only $7.56 
plus your hay and grain-—and you'll save 
double this cost in milk alone. 


EASIEST CALF FEEDING PROGRAM 


Calf Manna, fed with colostrum for 4 days; 
then fed with Albers Suckle until the calf is 
eating 1 lb. of Calf Manna per day (approxi 
mately 20 days) ; then fed with hay and grain, 
develops far bigger, sturdier calves at 50% 
less cost than a regular milk diet — puts them 
into your milking string 3 to 4 months earlier. 


LAB-MIX FOR RUMINANTS 


To get the most feeding value from your own grains, you need Albers 
Lab-Mix for Ruminants...for heifers, dry cows, dairy cows in produc- 
tion and for beef cattle. Lab-Mix for Ruminants is the basic premix 
or “heart” of Albers rations developed for Carnation Farms dairy and 
beef cattle. Blended with your grains, by your Albers Lab-Mix dealer, 
it guarantees a finished feed with all the vitamins, minerals, anti- 
biotics, plus rumen activating ingredients to provide higher production 
and longer milking life at low feed costs. 


KEEP YOUR OWN RECORDS 
So you can see for yourself what Albers Calf Manna, Suckle, and 


Lab-Mix can do, mail the coupon below for an Albers Cow Tape... that 
lets you weigh your animals “on the hoof” without scales. 


Only the rumen 
bacteria digest coarse 
grain and roughage 


y FREE COW TAPE 


4 Albers Milling Company, Dept. H-18 


1016 Central St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Please send me a FREE Albers Cow Tape. I’m also interested in: 
() Albers 36-page booklet on how to raise better calves. 
Albers “Lab-Mix for Ruminants.” 


Name = ss ee Se a ee 


Address a - a 


RFD 


Town SS a 
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150°, MORE 


POWER REQUIRED \ 


AT O°F. 








150 PER CENT more power is needed to crank your engine at zero 
than at 80 degrees. Winter starting needs a fully-charged battery. 


Does your tractor start hard? 


The battery may be the weak link in your ignition 
system. It may help to know how and why it works. 


by Thomas E. Clague 


OW can you best get along 
H with your tractor battery 

during cold weather? Or any 
battery, for that matter? The an- 
swer is to understand how and why 
it works, so you can take steps to 
help it “be its best” when the going 
gets tough. 

Temperature is the big problem. 
At zero, a fully-charged battery has 
only 40 per cent of its cranking 
power. So, on a cold morning, your 
battery already has two strikes 
against it. In addition, the engine 
oil is stiff, making the engine hard- 
er to turn over. On top of all this, 
the spark to feed your ignition sys- 
tem must come from “what's left” 
in the battery after driving the 
starter. Is it surprising that you 
may have trouble starting, some- 
times? 

There are some things you can 
do. First, buy a battery that is 
generously powered for your size 
tractor. 


Use a trickle charger . . . 


Next, consider investing in a 
“trickle charger.” Depending on 
rate of charge and the voltage of 
the battery, you can buy one for 
$10 or $15. 

Advantages of the trickle charger 
are twofold. First, you increase the 
actual charge of the battery. This 
will improve the cranking power. 
Second, you keep the battery warm- 
er. As the charger operates, it 
raises the temperature of the bat- 
tery. And the warmer the battery, 
the greater the cranking power. At 
32 degrees, a battery has 65 per 
cent of its cranking power avail- 
able, as compared with only 40 per 
cent at zero. 

However, don’t count on using the 
charger to warm up your battery 


on a cold morning. It is difficult 
for the necessary chemical actions 
to take place when the temperature 
is below 25 degrees. Thus, you 
might think you are charging your 
battery, and not be doing anything. 
So don’t expect the impossible of 
a trickle charger, or any other 
kind. They can’t warm up a run- 
down battery on a zero morning. 

The battery has to be warmed 
up to about 25 degrees first. How- 
ever, if you connect the charger at 
the end of the day, while the bat- 
tery is still warm from use of the 
tractor, it will keep warm during 
the cold night. 


Take battery inside . 


What can you do with a run- 
down battery on a zero morning? 
Take it inside, where it is warm. 
Do this right away, because a fully- 
discharged battery begins to freeze 
at 19 degrees. Even a half-charged 
battery begins to freeze at 16 de- 
grees below zero. So, taking the 
battery inside to warm up can pre- 
vent a frozen battery, a burst case, 
and the purchase of a new battery 

You also can gain in improved 
cranking power, by warming the 
battery. The increased temperature 
might provide enough extra power 
to allow it to start the engine later. 

Incidentally, you can improvise 
a “battery charger” by removing 
the generator belt and belting a 
small electric motor to your gen- 
erator. This motor can then drive 
the generator and charge the bat- 
tery, just as if the engine was run- 
ning. The nuisance of setting up 
this rig might keep you from doing 
it all the time, but you might use 
it in a pinch. 

There are some regular mainte- 
nance practices that will improve 
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YOUR BATTERY has less power available as the temperature goes 
down. What is left over after cranking has to feed the ignition 
system. Note reduction in power when battery is not fully-charged. 
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Don’t struggle 


with 







SORE TEATS 
SCAB TEATS 
BRUISED TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


The easy, modern way to 
Keep teat open, Keep it 
. healing, Keep it milking 
Dr. Maylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators act 2 
ways — Medically and Mechanically —to pro- 
vide antiseptic protection, reduce i - 
tion and maintain free milk flow through the 
canal of hard milking teats. They provi 


de 
gentile. non-irritating su ttto delicate lining 
of teat canal. Keep en 


of teat open in its 
natural shape to promote normal Eeating = 
natural milking. 
CONTAINS SULFATHIAZOLE 


This built-in medication is released slowly in 
the teat for prolonged antiseptic action direct- 
ly at site of trouble. 


EASY TO USE. Simply keep a Dr. Naylor Di- 
lator in teat between milkings until teat milks 
free by hand. Fit either large or small teats. 
At drug and farm stores or write 
H.W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 9, N.Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 
' (45 Dilators) 


Trial pkg. 50¢ 


















VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 


DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


ANA? 



















Buy from HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 


EMERGENCY) 47 
ELECTRICITY 















Belt up your tractor to an 


ONAN GENERATOR 


for all the power you need! 


Keeps you going when power is off! Sup- 
plies regular 115/230-volt A.C. for lights, 
furnece, milker, freezer, woter pump, all 
equipment. FOUR MODELS: 3,000, 4,000, 
7,000, 10,000 wotts. Complete with belt 
pulley, dowble-throw transfer switch, circuit 
breaker, plug-in. Also engine-driven plants— 
500 to 75,000 watts. 
Write for FREE folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, 


3082A Univ. Ave. $. £., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








your battery performance and life. 
Keep the water at the proper 
level. This electrolyte is an acid 
solution which reacts chemically to 
take a charge and supply power 
when needed. When the water boils 
out of the acid, the level lowers and 
the acid gets stronger. The too 
strong acid is hard on the plates, 
and the part of the plates exposed 
to air soon become chemically in- 
active. If left dry very long, the 
dried out portion becomes useless, 
even when moistened again and you 
have lost a piece of your battery. 
Distilled water for batteries is 
not nearly as important as years 
ago. Voltage regulators and step- 
down switches prevent overcharg- 
ing and boiling off of the water. 
We add less water, and the possi- 
bility of mineral deposit trouble is 
less likely. If your battery is low 
on water, put in clean drinking wa- 
ter rather than run with low water 
while waiting for distilled water. 


Clean off corrosion .. . 


Keep connections clean and tight. 
Corrosion can cut down the effec- 
tiveness of the contact area be- 
tween cables and terminals. This 
can reduce the power flow from 
battery to starter and ignition sys- 
tem. Clean off corrosion with a 
solution of baking soda. Put oil or 
grease on the clean connection, to 
help prevent more corrosion. 

One word of caution: A battery 
can be a dangerous explosive when 
charging. Hyrogen gas forms dur- 
ing the chemical reaction of charg- 
ing, and it burns readily. A flame 
or a spark can ignite it, and cause 
it to explode, possibly blasting open 
the battery case. You might wind 
up in the hospital with fire and 
acid burns. Don’t disconnect a 
charger without first shutting it off. 
Even that small spark can cause 
the explosion. 

You can always use an extra 
battery as a booster, in time of 
trouble. Be sure to connect posi- 
tive terminals to positive, negative 
to negative. Remember, too, that 
at zero, two batteries have only 80 
per cent of the cranking power of 
one that is warm. 


Symbol of safety 


When an item of dairy equip- 
ment carries the 3-A symbol, it in- 
dicates the equipment complies 
with 3-A Sanitary Standards for 
Dairy Equipment, and thus is ac- 
ceptable to most sanitarians and 
health inspectors in the U. S. 

The 3-A Sanitary Standards are 
evolved, voluntarily, by the 3-A 
Sanitary Standards Committees, on 
which are represented sanitarians, 
makers of equipment, and the 
dairy processors and milk produc- 
ers who use the equipment. The 
3-A Committees meet twice a 
year, and to date have approved 
3-A Sanitary Standards for 15 
types of dairy supplies and equip- 
ment, and have recommended san- 
itary methods to follow in certain 
processing techniques. 

If a manufacturer of equipment 
believes that his product complies 
with an existing 3-A Sanitary 
Standard, he may apply to the 3-A 
Symbol Council for authorization 
to place the 3-A insignia on his 
finished product. 


The 3-A Symbol is a potential 
“symbol of safety” for prospective 
purchasers of any of the types of 
dairy equipment now covered by 
3-A Sanitary Standards. For fur- 
ther information, interested per- 
sons may write the headquarters 
of their national dairy industry 
trade associations, or directly to 
the 3-A Symbol Council which has 
its staff headquarters at 2617 
Hartzell Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
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NEW FROM 
JAMESWAY... 


the lowest line 


of ice bank coolers in 
the industry 


AMESWAY “trim-line” styling 
gives milk handling a light- 
hearted lift with a new low 34” 
height. It’s another bonus-extra 
added to these exclusive features: 


® Double Premium Cooling — 
delivers 38° cooling in minutes. 
Assures low blend tempera- 
tures, never gives bacteria a 
chance. 


© 2-Way Temp Barrier — cold 
in, heat out! Perfectly cooled 
milk every day, any day. Bond- 
ed fiberglas, styrofoam and 
aluminum Temp Barrier ac- 
tually holds milk 4 days at 38° 
with power off. 






And you get a host of other 
Jamesway extras — one-piece 
fiberglas cabinet (stronger than 
steel); 18-8 stainless steel frame 
—no rust or corrosion; rounded 
corners for thorough cleaning; 


remote or built-in control. 150, 
200, 250, 300, 400, 500 gallon 
units. Complies with all *3-A 
regulations. 

For complete details and in- 
formation on Jamesway’s easy 
ownership plan see your James- 
way dealer. For folder write: 
James Mfg. Co., Dept. HD-18, 
c/o you nearest division office. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Lancaster, 
Pa., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


All of the water, over all of the ice, all of the time 
— exclusive Jamesway flow pattern. 


a hea’ 
cold water sweeps t 
away from the sides fibe 
and bottom for Double 
less to lower main- 


swish of 


Sani-Kool’s 2-way 
Temp Barrier keeps 
las exterior com- 
pletely dry. No sweat- 
ing or spotting. A 
t a cloth and 
it’s inspection-clean. 











Jamesway’s new “trim- 
line” styling solves in- 
stallation—so compact 
it slides through the 
milk-house door. No 
structural remodeling 
to run up cost. 


Direct Expansion Cooler 





Only 32” ban = easy 
po , fast cleaning. 
All 188 pan-cnemnetle 
stainless steel construc- 
tion. Direct cooling with 
serpentine coils... fast, 
no condensation above 
the milk line. . Grease- 
less nylon gear motor. 
Remote control panel or 
self-contained units. 160 
to 500 gal. capacity. 


Jamesway. 


FIRST IN POWER CHORINGe 


FOR POULTRY * FOR DAIRY « FOR LIVESTOCK 
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To outpertorm ordinary infiations 


Go Supermatic 


WITH 







INFLATIONS 





You'll cut Inflation Replacement 
Costs — with UNIVERSAL INFLATIONS! 


They offer new and much greater 
resistance to butterfat absorption and 
the effects of udder balms and natural 
teat oils. They remain soft, 

flexible, elastic, longer, minimize 
claw cuts — for new economy in 
milking! And in addition, you get 
Patented Calf-Nose action for fast, 
complete gentle, comfortable 

teat massage — faster, cleaner milking 
without creeping or milk lock. 


There's a UNIVERSAL INFLATION 
TO FIT ALL POPULAR MILKERS 


STANDARDIZE on UNIVERSAL Inflations, 
replacement tube, hoses, gaskets and other 
parts backed by over 42 year of experience 


S101 First Avenve, Albert Lea, Minn 


First Avenve, Albert Lea, Minn. I 
BRANCHES : 

' 

. 


Universal M king Machine Division 


val . Coop Syrocuse, N. Y., Weukesha, Wis. 
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Planning to Bulld 
CATTLE BARN‘? 


You want SPACE (Cuckler Steel Spe Buildings fr you 
full use of all space). You want STRENGTH (Cuckler Steel 
Span Buildings are built with the strength of a bridge). You 
want THE RIGHT SIZE (Cuckler Steel Span Buildings are 
available in widths of 32’, 44’, 50’, 60’, and multiples, any 
length). You want THE RIGHT PRICE (Cuckler Steel 
Span Buildings are priced lower than many buildings of 
lesser quality). And the Cuckler Steel Span Plan permits 
you to choose the siding, roofing, hardware you want from 
the stock of your reliable Steel _— dealer. For your Cattle 
Barn, Machine Shed, or other Farm Buildings, make sure 
you get everything you want. Mail coupon y. 
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j CUCKLER MFG. CO, HD 1 i 

| Monticello, lowa i 

| © Please send name of nearest Steel Span ! 

i dealer and complete information. I 

| 

NAME 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY i ADDRESS r 
THROUGH RESPONSIOLE 8 | 

LUMBER AND BUILDING -> KT 1 


MATERIALS DEALERS 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES are extremely durable; insure protection 
against storms and heavy winds; minute cells contain preservatives. 


WOOD §$ 
for dairy 


HINGLES 
buildings 


You should know grades and sizes, their 
application, exposures, shingle spacing, 


proper nails, metal 


valleys, flashings. 


by John A. Pence 


HE current practices of appli- 
eatin or construction methods 

of wood shingles are a result 
of many years of experience. 

Wood shingle exposures, or that 
portion of the butt or thick end ex- 
posed to the weather, is dependent 
upon the length of the shingle and 
the slope or pitch of the roof. On 
roofs of one-quarter pitch or steep- 
er, a 16-inch shingle should be ex- 
posed not over 5 inches to the 
weather. Likewise, 18-inch and 24- 
inch shingles are applied at expo- 
sures of 5% and 7% inches, re- 
spectively. These exposures will 
provide three full layers of wood at 
every point on the roof. 

Where the pitch is less than one- 
quarter, the above listed exposures 
are reduced in each instance by at 
least 1% inches. 

There are four principal grades, 
of which No. 1 shingles are 100 per 
cent heartwood, 100 per cent clear, 
100 per cent edge grain, and are 
free from defects. No. 2 western 
red cedar shingles are well manu- 
factured and produced from the 
same wood as the No. 1 grade. This 
grade permits certain tolerances 
with respect to sapwood, flat grain, 
and other minor defective charac- 
teristics. No. 3 and 4 shingles rep- 
resent lesser grades and are used 
chiefly for temporary and secondary 
farm roof construction. 


Spacing is important . . . 


The spacing of wood shingles in 
each running course is of extreme 
importance. The shingles should be 
applied at least %-inch apart, al- 
lowing for the possible expansion 
and contraction during alternate 
extremes of dry and wet weather. 
This spacing between shingles is re- 
ferred to as a joint. 

The joints, or \%-inch spaces in 
alternate layers or courses, should 


not lie within 1% inches of each 
other. The starter course at the 
eave line should be at least double 
coursed; these should extend an 
inch beyond the eave line. 

The correct type of nail is of 
great importance as it alone fastens 
the shingle in position. A_ hot- 
dipped, zinc-coated or other highly 
rust-resistant type is recommended. 
Each shingle should be applied 
using only two nails. Each nail is 
applied at not more than % inch 
from the edge and should be hidden 
so that the next course or row of 
shingles will cover it by at least 1 
to 1% inches. 

It is further recommended that 
each nail be driven without produc- 
ing hammer mark impressions on 
the shingle. Shingles of 12 inches 
or wider should be split in half be- 
fore application. 


Use good flashing material . . 


Much, too, can be said of metal 
valley and flashing materials. Gal- 
vanized iron (24 or 26 gauge), cop- 
per, and tin flashings are recom- 
mended. The valley sheets, center- 
crimped, should extend out from 
each side of the crimped or center 
line of the valley for a distance of 
10 inches. The open portion of the 
valley is normally 4 inches wide. 

ey flashings are inserted at 
least 8 inches under the adjacent 
shingles and counter flashing is 
recommended on the upper side 
when the chimney is located on a 
roof slope. 

It is recommended that the roof 
ridge line of the farm structures be 
protected by the installation of 
wood or metal ridge roll. However, 
5- or 6-inch-width dimension wood 
shingles may be used where a Bos- 
ton-type ridge or hip is desirable. 

Now, a word with respect to over- 
roofing. This term applies to wood 
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shingles applied over old roofs, The 
old shingles must first be removed 
from 3 to 4 inches from the eave 
line and gable edges. These narrow 
spaces are then covered with nar- 
row strips of lumber. Bevel siding 
should be laid along the ridges, thin 
edge down so as to provide suitable 
nailing support. The old valleys 
should be filled with strips of lum- 
ber and new valley metal sheets 
fastened in place. Again, the nails 
should be highly rust-resistant and 
of recommended size. 

It is well to point out that very 
little, if any, maintenance is re- 
quired during the life of the wood 
shingle covering. If any shingle 
does become damaged, it can easily 
be replaced. 

The western red cedar grows 
abundantly and its value as a farm 
roofing material is borne within its 
tiny cells and wood tissue. Indeed, 
nature provided many useful char- 
acteristics which, in part, are: 

1. The extreme durability to all 
kinds of weather. The minute cells 
contain natural wood preservativea 

2. The low-expansion-contraction 
ratio with moisture changes. 

3. The straight, smooth grain 
means it can be split, sawn, or 
otherwise worked with complete 
ease, requiring the simplest tools. 

4. The high insulation value. 

5. The rigid characteristics in- 
sure protection against storms and 
heavy winds, A wind velocity test 
of 136 miles per hour failed to af- 
fect in any way a roof section of 
No. 1 Certigrade 16-inch shingles 
applied at the recommended 5-inch 
exposure. 

6. The increased absolute strength 


provided to the roof because it is 
a rigid material. 

7. The high fire resistance pro- 
vided. Less than 2 per cent of all 
fire losses can be attributed to 
sparks on roofs of all types. Many 
state and municipal fire codes have 
been and are being adjusted to per- 
mit again the use of wood shingles 
as a roofing material. 

8. The appearance, enhanced by 
the mellow color tones, accentuated 
by the tapered features, has often 
been imitated but never quite du- 
plicated. 

In conclusion, much can be said 
relative to the life expectancy of a 
wood shingle roof. An anaiysis of 
performance data, including per- 
sonal investigations, throughout our 
vast farm areas attest to their ex- 
treme durability. It is not unusual 
to find such roofs which have with- 
stood the elements for upwards of 
50 years or more. 

From the standpoint of initial 
cost, life expectancy, minimum up- 
keep, and superior insulating quali- 
ties, it appears obvious that wood 
shingles offer many desirable ad- 
vantages as a roofing material for 
farm structures. 


Joe: “That’s not a bad looking 
car.” 

Jim: “I call it the never never 
car.” 

Joe: “Why?” 

Jim: “With it I’ve never had an 
accident, breakdown, flat, or never 
slid down a hill.” 


Joe: “Say, that’s wonderful.” 
Jim: “And I never can get it 
started.” 





MILK PRODUCTION ON FARMS JANUARY-OCTOBER 1957 COMPARED WITH 1956 


Gorge numbers represent million pounds smal! number 
indicote percentage increase o decrecse) 





Total milk production for the 13 states 
whose monthly data was unavailable was 
7,863,000 pounds, an increase of 2.4 per 
cent over the same period in 1956. 


Milk production 


HE December issue of the 

“Dairy Situation” reveals some 
interesting facts concerning the 
change in milk production among 
selected states during the first 10 
months of 1957. While production 
for the United States increased 1 
per cent (1 billion pounds) over a 
year earlier, 14 of the 35 states for 
which monthly data are available 
show a decrease. 

One of the biggest drops was re- 
corded in New York, with 356 mil- 
lions pounds less (42 per cent). 
Qklahoma’s output dropped 5 per 
cent, equivalent to 74 million 
pounds; and in Missouri the decline 
was 126 million pounds (3.5 per 
cent). 

Wisconsin showed an actual gain 
of nearly 500 million pounds, al- 
though this is only a 3.4 per cent 
increase. States showing larger 
percentage increases include: South 
Carolina, 6.0; Iowa, 5.2; Kentucky, 


Total milk produced in the United 
States during the first 10 months of 1957 
was 108,814, pounds, an increase of 
1.0 per cent over 1956. 


by states varies 


45; California, 4.0; and North 
Carolina, 3.9. 

Production of milk per cow has 
increased each year since 1944, In 
fact, over the 33-year period for 
which records are available, the 
only significant decline in produc- 
tion per cow was during the de- 
pression and drought period of the 
1930's. 

The lowest annual rate of pro- 
duction was 4,033 pounds per cow 
in 1934. By 1941 it reached 4,738; 
5,000 in 1947 and 6,000 in 1956. The 
average for 1957 will be about 6,150 
pounds per cow. 

Total output for the year may 
total 127 billion pounds, compared 
with the record 125.7 billion pro- 
duced in 1956. All present indica- 
tions point to continued high milk 
production well into 1958 and prob- 
ably the sixth consecutive record 
high, unless widespread drought 
limits forage and pasture output. 
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VACUUM, Nature’s Own 
Way, Makes New 
System Possible 






TORU DO in Zero’s 


New Spatter-Spray T-20 Milk 
Tank CUTS CLEANING TIME! 


The girl above, with 2 touch of her fingers, con- 
trols a tornado. . . an automatic, cleansing tornado 
in a farm milk tank. Simply turning a control knob 
starts Zero’s Spatter-Spray washing up for you. 
This exciting new labor-saver is attracting national 
attention. 


Exactly the same design features that have 
always made Zero’s round vacuum tank easier 
to brush clean make it possible today to wash 
automatically. It’s a logical development of 
Zero’s advanced vacuum engineering which 
has pioneered such labor-savers as Super 
Strainer and direct cow-to-tank hook-up. 


Mechanically, it’s simple. The variable speed 
motor turns the agitator at low speed during cool- 
ing, at a faster speed for butterfat testing. When 
the tank is empty the agitator spins at top speed 

. . to wash, rinse and sanitize. 

Zero offers you a tank with a future. Mail 
coupon below or send post card for complete infor- 
mation. No obligation, of course. 


~ ZERO Sales Corporation 


621-A Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 
Yes, I'd like to learn more about thé 
new Zero Spatter-Spray T-20. 
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among dairymen. 


away if interested. 











WANTED!... 


County representatives in each major dairy county of 
United States. Represent HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, The Na- 
tional Dairy Farm Magazine in your community. Liberal 
commissions paid for dignified and enjoyable part time work 


Send references, sales experience and other details right 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Manager 





WRITE TODAY TO 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















LESS BUTTER — MORE GUNS 


ZOLLOWING the launching of Russia’s space 

satellite, “Sputnik,” a highly-placed govern- 
ment official sounded a keynote of “less butter 
and more guns,” for the United States. Butter, 
of course, was used as a symbol of domestic 
contentment. 

Throughout November and December, news- 
papers, magazines, and government officials 
indicated their support of increased emphasis 
on preparedness for defense. Belt-tightening 
on non-defense programs will be much more 
popular than it was before “Sputnik.” Recent 
failures to get the U. S. satellite, ““Vanguard,” 
into space adds weight to less butter-more 
guns proponents 

All this serves to emphasize what has been 
oft-repeated in these columns. Any farm pro- 
gram which must depend upon annual appro- 
priations of Congress is a weak peg upon 
which to hang your hat. This goes for the 
present price support program, as well as for 
direct payments 

We should have ample warning that the 
farm program of the future, insofar as price 
stability is concerned, must be largely free of 
dependence upon Congressional appropriations. 
While farm people in the past have been po- 
litically strong, their position is ever weaken- 
ing. At present, from 12 to 13 per cent of the 
population is on our farms. By 1975, farmers 
may make up only 7 per cent of the population. 
How much political power can be exercised to 
support costly farm programs whether they be 
the present type or direct payments? 

Obviously, farmers themselves, through 
their own stabilization agencies, should control 
and dispose of surpluses, balance supply and 
demand, and otherwise administer the farm 
program. All this, of course, should be done 
with the government's right to step in and ex- 
ercise guidance and jurisdiction in the public 
interest. 

It is time farm and Congressional leaders 
began to read the handwriting on the wall. The 
“less butter more guns” warning should be 
enough to bring greater realization that the 
proposed Dairy Stabilization Program ap- 
proved by the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion and The National Grange is a step in tune 
with the times and is in the best interests of 
dairy farmers now and in the future. 


DO DEALERS WELCOME STRIKES? 


E HAVE long believed that milk dealers 

do not like strikes by dairy farmers. That 
has seemed to us to be a sensible and logical 
observation. 

In recent months, we have begun to question 
that conclusion. In many markets, farmers 
have attempted to bargain with dealers to 
secure an increase in price. In-most of the 
cases, the requested increase was reasonable, 
considering increased costs of production and 
the increased costs of all other types which 
are well known to the dealers. While a reluc- 
tance on the part of the dealers is perfectly 
understandable, too often it has been necessary 
to resort to a threat of strike, or actu carry 
out a strike, to bring about the wicrease in 
price. Under circumstances, many dealers 
have quickly acceded and granted the increase, 
passing on the increased cost of the milk to 
the consumer. 

Apparently all these dealers were looking 
for was a good, well-publicized reason for in- 





creasing the retail price. The newspaper head- 
lines, heralding the threat of a strike, or the 
existence of a strike, were all the justification 
they needed for making the change. 

It is regrettable that a well-documented case 
for an adjustment in the farm price of milk 
does not bring about prompt dealer support. 
Force, or the threat of force, is a poor way to 
do business. Until such time as dealers ap- 
proach the price problem from a more logical 
basis, however, they will invite strikes. 


A CASE OF BROKEN FAITH 


ON THIS page, December 10, we spoke out 
against the scuttling of the accelerated 
brucellosis eradication program. Readers will 
recall that staff officers in the Department of 
Agriculture are urging a drastic cutback in 
funds available for the completion of the cam- 
paign. We would emphasize that there is an- 
other consideration which may be of far great- 
er importance than the brucellosis program. 

It has long been the policy of the federal 
government to combat disease, insect, and 
other serious agricultural problems in cooper- 
ation with the respective state departments of 
agriculture. This teamwork has been healthy 
and rewarding. 

The present federal administration has gone 
on record repeatedly in favor of this approach. 
Within the past three or four years, great 
gains have been made in co-ordinating state 
and federal activity so as to prevent duplica- 
tion and step-up efficiency of efforts. Perhaps 
the greatest progress of all has been in the 
field of livestock disease control. 

The move to quickly retreat on brucellosis 
is a staggering blow to those state officials 
and livestock industry leaders who have given 
wholeheartedly of their time and talent to the 
furtherance of the well co-ordinated attack on 
brucellosis. The proposed retreat cannot help 
but shake the confidence of everyone in the 
good faith of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

With what degree of assurance can the 
states and livestock industry leaders enter 
into future agreements with the Department? 
At what hour can they expect the U.S.D.A. 
to pull the rug out from under them? How 
often will one horse in the three-man team of 
federal government, state government, and 
livestock industry begin bucking and run off 
in the opposite direction? 

This problem is serious. It’s time U.S.D.A. 
top staff officers realistically appraise the 
possible tragic consequences of their ill-ad- 
vised budget recommendation. 





In 1905, W. D. Hoard said: 


It is hard for the sons of men to learn the 
lessons of wisdom from the experience of 
others. Hence we see every generation prac- 
ticing the mistakes that have been handed 
down to them. Nowhere is this so apparent 
as on the farm. 

In proportion as we keep our minds bright 
and alert to the problems of our business 
will we succeed. Every farmer knows how 
difficult it is to do good work with a rusty 
plow. It is just as difficult to do profitable 
work with a rusty mind. Every dairy farmer 
is helping himself more than he can conceive 
of, if he does everything in his power to 
keep his mind, the most important tool in his 
workshop, bright, and not rusty. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





PROGRAM PROSPECTS— 
NEXT ISSUE 


A& THIS issue goes to press, we are 
leaving for Washington, D. C., to 
spend a week meeting with representa- 
tives of the National Milk Producers 
Federation, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. It is our hope 
that material headway can be made in 
an agreement on a new dairy program. 
Under the circumstances, we are fore- 
going commentary on the price support 
issue until these conferences have been 
completed and, in addition, we have had 
an opportunity to discuss alternative 
dairy programs with leaders in Congress. 
Your next issue will bring you a report 
of our findings and the prospects of 
heading off the sharp drop in milk and 
cream prices April 1. 











AUTOS FOR BUTTER 


W HEN Congressman Harvey of Indiana 

spoke to a group at the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation, he told an interesting story which il- 
lustrates the problems inherent ir internation- 
al trade. 

According to the Congressman, a delegation 
of men from a foreign dairy nation came to 
the United States with the well-publicized in- 
tention of buying automobiles and trucks. Ar- 
riving in Detroit, they indicated the size of 
their purchase of automotive equipment would 
be in very high figures. We can well imagine 
the enthusiasm with which this announcement 
was received by the automotive industry. 

As the problem of financing was discussed, 
the foreign visitors stated that they were 
ready to pay for the automobiles and trucks 
with their surplus dairy products. In other 
words, our automotive equipment would go to 
the foreign country and their surplus butter 
and cheese would come to the United States. 

It was the obvious intent of the foreign vis- 
itors to secure the backing of United States 
automobile manufacturers in breaking down 
restrictions to the entry of foreign dairy prod- 
ucts. Since these products could be laid down 
here far below our domestic price, they would 
find a ready market. 

The net result of all this, of course, would 
be that the federal government would simply 
have to buy up either the foreign butter and 
cheese or our own butter and cheese which the 
foreign products displaced in our market. If 
the government did not do so, the dairy prices 
in the United States would quickly drop to 
foreign market levels and farmers would be 
receiving from 80 cents to $1 per hundred- 
weight less for their milk. 

It’s an interesting story which merely serves 
to illustrate the forces which prevail and 
which could result in our prices for milk and 
butterfat dropping to world market levels. 
Those levels, incidently, are founded on a wage 
scale far lower than ours. If our prices did 
not drop, it would simply mean that the United 
States government would be acting as a price 
support agency for the dairy products of the 
entire world. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





How to waterproof tanks 


Would you please tell us if car- 
bonized non-fibrated coating would 
be all right to put inside a water 
tank for human consumption? 

lowa Ss. W. 


I have been trying to get some 
information on the non-fibrated 
coating you have, but so far have 
not been able to get much infor- 
mation on the desirability of using 
for coating a water tank. 

Apparently this material is an 
asphalt base. Usually, we do not 
recommend asphalt base materials 
for water tanks if the water is 
to be used for ‘human or animal 
consumption. The asphalt mate- 
rials frequently flavor water. 

We usually recommend using 
metallic zinc in linseed oil as a 
rustproofing coating for the inside 
of metal tanks. This material has 
been used successfully by the Navy 
on water tanks in ships. For con- 
crete tanks, a coating of thin ce- 
ment brushed on is usually best, 

Wooden tanks are very difficult 
to waterproof successfully. We 
usually recommend replacement 
for wooden tanks once they begin 
to leak. 

In applying any coating, be sure 
the tank walls are clean and free 
from al] rust, oil, or dirt. Also, 
the tank should be completely 
dry, if you are to get a good bond 
between the wall and the coating. 
Allow plenty of time for the coat- 
ing to harden before putting water 
into the tank. This will require 
several days. 

—G. P. BARRINGTON 


What size plow? 


I would like some information 
on plows. Quite often someone 
makes the statement that 4-14- 
inch plows pull easier than a 3-16- 
inch plow. Is this correct? 


Iowa M. K,. 


We very definitely feel that the 
four bottoms cutting 14 inches will 
pull easier. Although we. have no 
drawbar dynamometer studies, the 
experience in our rather large op- 
eration indicates that this is true 
and also that the operators are 
much happier with the 14-inch 
bottoms. 

The draft of plows is normally 
given in pounds per square inch 
of furrow section. Sandy soils are 
usually rated at about 5 pounds 
per square inch of furrow section 
and clay soils, 8 to 11 pounds per 
square inch of furrow section. 


—Dace O. Hutu 


Moisture on ceiling 


We have a round roof building 
36 x 80 feet which we built from 
rafters we made ourselves. We 
use this for loose-housing our 
dairy herd but have a lot of trou- 
ble with frost building up on the 
underside of the roof and then 
melting when the weather warms 
up. There is a door 16-feet wide 
in one side of the building and we 
keep this open all winter. 

Can you tell us what to do to 
get rid of the moisture? 


Indiana J. O. 


There is not enough air move- 
ment in and out of the building 
to carry away the moisture given 
off by the animals. The warm, 
humid air which they exhale rises 
up to the roof where it is cooled 


and gives up its moisture. This 
causes the frost. 

A means must be provided which 
will allow this air to get out of 
the building before condensation 
takes place. This can be done by 
making a large louver in each end 
of the building. 

A good rule to follow is to meas- 
ure down about four feet from the 
peak of the roof and make a lou- 
ver in the entire space above this 
point and out to the roof. 

—D. W. BaTEs 


Burns valves in motor 


Find enclosed a sample of car- 
bon that I scraped off the top of 
piston and head from a V-8 mo- 
tor. We have been having trouble 
with burning valves and losing 
compression. The valves that cause 
trouble are the intake valves. We 
also have this truck on propane 
fuel. Is this an oil carbon or what? 

Iowa R. H. M. 


The carbon appears to be nor- 
mal combustion residue from an 
engine which is burning LP gas. 
As you well know, propane has a 
very high octane number and, for 
that reason, I would suggest that 
we cross off pre-ignition as a 
cause of this problem. However, 
you do not get combustion so com- 
plete that fuel soot does not ap- 
pear in the combustion chamber. 
When engines are burning ethyl 
gasoline, the red colors both from 
fuel and oil have been known to 
discolor combustion chamber de- 
posits. 

One of the reasons that exhaust 
valves burn is the fact that they 
are operating at a temperature in 
excess of 1,350 degrees. If, by en- 
gine adjustment, the temperatures 
of the valves can be reduced, the 
trouble very often disappears. 
May I make these suggestions: 

First, using an exhaust gas ana- 
lyzer especially designed for LP 
gas, check the air-fuel mixture ra- 
tio. If your air-fuel mixture is too 
lean, valve burning will very often 
result due to late or slow com- 
bustion. 

Second, I would suggest that a 
lubricator be provided so that ex- 
tra oil would be going to the ex- 
haust and intake valve stems 


since propane is an inherently dry 
fuel. 

We have to consider certain oth- 
er factors with a truck. It may 
be that this operator is overload- 
ing the unit. This is a different 
matter for a dealer to handle since 
the customer operates the equip- 
ment away from the area where 
the dealer might likely see it. In 
addition, the hard water deposits 
in the head may be slowing down 
the cooling rate in the head and 
localized overheating has occurred. 
If this is the case, usually the 
same valve wiil burn each time. 
It will, in addition, burn on the 
same side. 

Whenever valve burning occurs, 
it is usually the sensible thing to 
replace any magnetic type valves 
with ones made of stainless steel. 
Exhaust valve guides should be 
checked and changed and, by all 
means, check exhaust valve springs 
for tension. —Dae O. HULL 


Sudan grass seed 


I would like to plant some extra 
sudan grass for seed this year. 
Would you advise me on how I 
should do this? How much should 
I plant? 

Illinois A. L. 8S. 


Sudan grass is best grown in 
rows in a manner similar to that 
for corn. Such rows may be from 
38 to 42 inches apart. About 3 
to 5 pounds of seed are planted 
per acre with the use of special 
planting plates on the corn planter 

Seeding should be done at a 
depth of about % of an inch and 
the soil kept moderately firm. Ni- 
trogen is the fertilizer element to 
which Sudan grass responds most 
quickly and fertility should be 
moderate for a good seed crop. In 
general, one might fertilize as for 
a fairly good, though not maxi- 
mum, crop of corn. 

Sudan grass starts slowly in the 
spring and does not compete well 
with weeds. It should be kept well 
cultivated. After it is 12 to 15 
inches tall, it grows rapidly and 
will tend to compete with weeds 
much as does corn. In later yrowth 
stages it may be sprayed with 
2,4-D, as necessary, with drop 
nozzles. 

One of the problems in growing 
Sudan grass seed is suitable ma- 
turity. While it is best planted in 
late May or early June when the 
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“That mailman has gotta re- 
member to close our mail- 
box . + ” 


“No, they’re all ours, Each 
time they’re left open, a bird 
moves in, and Ed hasn’t the 
heart .. .” 
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soil is warm, it may not have seed 
sufficiently mature before frost. 
This has been a general hazard in 
areas north of you. Under your 
conditions, however, you might be 
able to get a reasonably good seed 
crop matured before frost. 

Since Sudan grass does not ripen 
before frost and does not dry out 
well, it is necessary to allow it 
to dry for some time after freez- 
ing. When the leaves are fairly 
brittle, and before shattering be- 
comes excessive, it is best cut with 
a binder and shocked. When it 
is more thoroughly dry, it can 
then be threshed. 

In general, most of the Sudan 
grass in northern areas where the 
crop has been frozen is threshed 
with a stationary separator. This 
is, of course, a somewhat slow 
process and tends to make the 
growth of Sudan grass for seed 
unpopular in our northern, moist 
areas. 

If the seed is well dried at har- 
vest time, it may be stored in bags 
without concern. If, however, it 
is carrying considerable moisture 
when threshed, it should not be 
placed in large bulk bins, since the 
germination wi!l be damaged. The 
usual type of grain-cleaning ma- 
chinery can be adapted in han- 
dling of the Sudan grass. Usually 
the seed is fairly clean though oc- 
casional weed seeds may tend to 
be persistent in the harvested crop. 

—D. C. SMITH 


Strong enough posts? 


Recently we remodeled our barn 
and the contractor use” 38-inch 
pipe, 74 feet long for posts to 
support the hay mow floor. The 
barn is 36 feet wide and 60 feet 
long. The posts are 12 feet apart 
in each direction. 

Do you think the posts are 
strong enough? They are not filled 
with concrete. 


Ohio F. A. H. 


A standard 3-inch pipe, 7% feet 
long when used as a post will sup- 
port 30,300 pounds. Since each 
post supports an area of 144 square 
feet, a floor load of over 200 
pounds per square foot could be 
applied if the joists and girders are 
sufficiently strong. 

If the 3-inch diameter you refer 
to is outside measurement, it is 
likely that the nominal diameter 
of the pipe is 2% inches. Such a 
pipe will support 21,100 pounds. 

--D. W. Bates 


Cost of drying hay 


We have given a lot of thought 
to putting a duct system in our 
hay mow and using a fan and elec- 
tric motor to dry hay. One of the 
things we are wondering about is 
how much it will increase our elec- 
tricity bill to dry 50 or 60 tons of 
hay. 

Wisconsin 


How much it will increase your 
electricity bill will depend upon 
your electric rate and the mois- 
ture content of the hay when it 
is put in the mow. Weather con- 
ditions will also effect the rate 
of drying. 

In a number of tests conducted 
at the University of Minnesota the 
cost per ton to dry hay using un- 
heated air ranged from 85 cents 
to $1.85. 

An average figure for a farm 
operation where the moisture con- 
tent of the hay is 35 to 40 per 
cent would be $1 to $1.25 per ton. 

—D. W. BATEs 


D. E. R. 
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Announcing the new Massey-Ferguson wry 


BIG, POWERFUL 4-PLOW TRACTOR 
WITH THE GENUINE 
FERGUSON HYDRAULIC SYSTEM! 


This is the tractor farmers have wanted for years! It’s got the rugged 
power you want these days—plenty of power to work a 4-bottom plow under 
almost any conditions. 

But what makes this big tractor news is that it’s got the Ferguson Hydraulic 
System-—the System that’s engineered years ahead to set the pace for all the 
others' Here, for the first time in a big tractor, you get the exclusive Ferguson 
4-way Work Control to give you selectivity and flexibility in tractor power and 
implement control never before possible in a tractor in this power class. With 
its big equipment mounted, the new MF65 is as maneuverable and easy to 
handle as a light tractor! 

This is the new tractor you have to drive to believe. Get the feel of the new 
MF65 at your Massey-Ferguson dealer’s soon! 








Jenvery 25, 1958 
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The deluxe Massey-Ferguson 50 The world-famous Ferguson 35 
Here is all the work performance, maneuverability and This is the world’s most popular and most copied utility 
handling ease provided by the Ferguson System with exclusive tractor ... engineered ~ears ahead of all its imitators to 
4-way Work Control, now in a 2-3 plow tractor available in save your time and mv.rey. It provides all the advantages 
4 models, all designed for front mounted cultivation. Now of the Ferguson System with 4-way Work Control, in an 
at your Massey-Ferguson dealer’s. economical utility tractor! 


vow i MASSEY- FERGUSON 
MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
World’s most famous combines and the only tractors with the Ferguson System 




















210 Cows milked in 2 1/3 hours by 2 op- 
eraters with G6 milking unite in this 12 
stall watk-thru 
SYSTEM 


MARLOW PIPE-AWAY 





FOR MILKING PARLORS - STANCHION BARNS 





THERE 


MILK 
90 COWS 


PER HOUR WITH 
ARLOW 


MILKING SYSTEM 
using only 2 operators 


«++ @t Alvarez Jersey Farms, Jacksonville, Fla, 


“Not only does Marlow give us fast 
milking but cuts ovt ovr Mastitis and 
reduces labor by 50%." . . . Says A.T. 
Alvorez, leading Jersey Breeder. 


STOP LUGGING MILK . . . If your barn is 
NOT switable for a Pipe - Away System, 
perhaps a Marlow Station - Master is the 
answer. Saves time and miles of walking. 
Conveys milk from milking barn or parlor 
to milk house either into cans or bulk tank. 


Usable with any make of milker! 


1S A MARLOW SYSTEM FOR YOU. Take the 
work ovt of milking with a MARLOW PIPE-AWAY for 
Milking Parlor or Stanchion Barn, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 1opay! 


i J.C. Martow Milking Machine Co., Dept. H, Mankato, Minn. 
1 Please rush free booklet, ‘Essentials of Successful Pipe 
j tine Milking.” 


i Station Master 


PIPE-AWAY-SYSTEMS ! ji 8 
i Town. 





() Partor (C) Stanchien Barn 









Send covpor now—gel the full story 


brush 
straw. Available as basic unit or with 


~~ Shred-All Cutter 


Rugged-built Gehl Shred-All Cutter 
for fast, low-cost green-feeding. Also 
shreds stalks, beet tops, weeds and 


even windrowed hay and 


choice of two deflectors for rear or 
side-loading. Handy tractor-seat con- 
trol. See the Shred-All Cutter at one 
of Gehl’s 2500 dealers near you. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. Dept. SA-5212, West Bend, Wis 
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Help Avoid CALF SCOURS 
C > BUY 


| KALF 
KARE 


Complete 
Only 
———_—— AT YOUR DEALERS 


Add to mitk or milk saver during first & 
weeks. Containg Aureomycin (TM) (chilortet- 
racyctine) Mydrochtoride, Vit. &-12 Peotin. 
MONEY BACK guarantee. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Lyndonville 35, Vermont 




















ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
aheed of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 





GRAVELY 











Even plowing is easy — perfect seed- 
bed in ome operation with Rotary Plow! 

. only ome of 30 sturdy, year-round 
tools. 

Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor does 
every lawn, garden and eld job faster, 
easier, better! .. . All-gear Drive, Power 
Reverse. Push-button Starter optional. 


*% New 24-page “Power os 
Drudgery’ Booklet shows 
how Gravely power and 
erformance can solve 
‘OUR problems. Write for 
it today! 
GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
BOX 104 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
IELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 


EASY 


PAY 
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What’s your 


dairy 1.0.? 






by Charles E. French 


Agricultural Economist 
Purdue University 


The consumer and government 
play important roles in the dairy 
picture. To keep up-to-date on the 
effects of both is no easy task. 
Check yourself on these 12 ques- 
tions and turn to page 96 to see 
how the experts grade your knowl- 
edge of the subject. 


1. How many pounds of fluid 
milk and cream did the average 
American consume last year? 

(a) 356 
(b) 223 
(c) 491 
(d) 707 


2. How did oleomargarine con- 
sumption compare with butter con- 
sumption last year? 

—.(a) margarine 20 per cent 
more 

__.(b) margarine slightly more 

__.(c) butter 20 per cent more 

_..(d) butter slightly more 


3. Which of these countries has 
the highest per capita consumption 
of dairy products (on a milk equiv- 
alent basis)? 

(a) United States 
_(b) Ireland 

(c) Italy 

.(d) Netherlands 


4. In 1956, what percentage of 
the milk produced was bought by 
the government for price support? 

(a) 14 per cent 
_{b) 21 per cent 
(c) 1 per cent 
—(d) 4 per cent 


5. “Mellorine,” vegetable fat “ice 
cream” substitute, makes up what 
part of our total frozen dessert 
consumption? 

.(a) 1 per cent 

—_(b) 4 per cent 
__.(c) 10 per cent 
(ad) 30 per cent 


6. Which prices are set by a 
federal order? 
_(a) minimum producer price 
only 
__{b) minimum producer and 
retail prices 
_(c) minimum and maximum 
producer prices 
_(d) minimum and maximum 
producer and _ retail 
prices 


7. Manufacturing milk prices are 
supported at what percentage of 
parity for this marketing year 
(April 1957 to March 1958)? 

__.{a) 83 per cent 
—__(b) 75 per cent 
__.{c) 90 per cent 
__(d) 100 per cent 


8. What part of the consumer’s 

dollar for butter goes to farmer? 
__.{a) 17 cents 
—(b) 31 cents 
—__.(c) 50 cants 
___.{(d) 65 cents 


9. Who must vote for a federal 
order before it can come into a 
market? 


—.{a) producers 

_(b) producers and handlers 

_(c) handlers 

_(d) producers, handlers, and 
consumers 


10. Which of these commodities 
has had the largest percentage in- 
creases in consumption per person 
since World War II? 

__{a) milk 

—_.(b) chicken 

__.{c) butter 

__(d) frozen vegetables 


1l. Fluid milk health ordinances 
are usually administered by what 
part of the government? 

__(a) city 
__.(b) state 
—(c) federal 
—_.(d) county 


12. What part of the consumer's 
dollar spent for meals eaten at 
home goes to dairy products? 

_(a) 8 cents 
.(b) 31 cents 
_(e) 17 cents 
—__.(d) 23 cents 





Guernsey scholarship 
winners 


The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club has announced the three win- 
ners of the 1957 National Guern- 
sey Training Program scholarships. 
They are Donald Otterness, Can- 
non Falls, Minn., a dairy husband- 
ry major at the University of Min- 
nesota; Bruce Bean, Warner, N. 
H., agricultural teaching major 
at the University of New Hamp- 
shire; and David Smith, dairy hus- 
bandry major at North Carolina 
State College. 

The three were selected from 
54 applicants from 22 colleges. 
They have participated in the 
Guernsey Training Program for 
from two to three summers and 
will receive $300 scholarships to be 
applied toward their college ex- 
penses this year. 

Part of the Guernsey scholarship 
program includes summer training 
on registered Guernsey farms. Dur- 
ing the past summer Otterness 
worked at Rolling Acres Farm, 
Elgin, IlL; Bean at Langmore 
Farm, Troy, N. Y.; and Smith at 
Golden Harvest Farm, Bridgewa- 
ter, Conn. 

During the 10 years that this 
scholarship program has operated, 
251 young men have received on- 
the-farm training. 





To remove paint or enamel from 
glass, apply nail polish remover or 
scrape with a safety razor blade. 
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Milk-per-man is our profit yardstick 


(Continved from page 65) 


before it is time to breed her. 

Some heifers are bred to freshen 
during July to help during slack 
time when majority of fall fresh- 
eners are dry. Have more time to 
work with them and get them 
started right. Pregnancy examina- 
tion is also helpful to keep cows 
calving regularly. 

Casler: I breed most cows the 
first heat period after 60 days. I 
have cows examined for pregnancy 
about two months after I think they 
have been bred. If a cow comes in 
heat after she has been bred three 
times, I have her examined also, I 
like to have cows calve every 11 to 
12 months, depending on season 
they first freshen. In May and 
June, and November to February I 
generally pasture bull with cows. 

Flower: We make a uterine ex- 
amination the second day after 
freshening. We do not breed back 
until 60 days. Any cow that does 
not conceive the first service is 
examined and treated. 

Robb: We have our own herd 
sire for natural service. We breed 
our heifers to freshen after 2 years 
of age, depending upon what time 
of year the majority are born. We 
are in a base-surplus milk market 
and plan an even flow of milk the 
year round, with heaviest flow 
during base months. 

Another factor is the balance of 
elements in the soil that produces 
their feed, which I believe helps to 
cut down on breeding difficulties. 

A third factor, our cows go out 
once a day in wintertime for exer- 
cise and fresh air. 


Describe your record system and 
how it is used to help guide you 
in your management decisions 
throughout the year. 


Pancratz: The herd has always 
been on D.H.LA. and H.LR. test- 
ing. Keep all breeding dates and 
freshening dates. Keep an accurate 
account of all expenses and income. 

Hostetler: D.H.LA. testing rec- 
ords help in culling cows that drop 
below 10,000 pounds milk and 375 
pounds fat. 

Breeding records help select best 
replacement heifers. 

Farm accounts help in preparing 
income taxes and show you where 
you should strive for improvement 
the next year. 

I also subscribe to a farm man- 
agement service, which keeps one 
up with the latest news and trends, 
and attend adult farmers’ classes 
taught by vo-ag teacher each week 
during winter months. 

Teague: Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association records are perhaps 
most helpful to me. If these rec- 
ords are analyzed and used to their 
fullest, they can give a dairyman 
a world of information. They are 
useful to me in feeding, culling, 
breeding, herd replacement, identi- 
fication, and in more intelligently 
making many decisions. 

Using artificial breeding, my rec- 
ords are even more necessary. I 
use standard chart posted conven- 
iently in barn which tells cow, heat 
period, breeding date, service sire, 
number of repeats, previous calving, 
calving date, space for valuable re- 
marks, pregnancy diagnosis date or 
any abnormalities. 

Casler; Use D.H.1.A. records a 
lot. Breeding dates, calving dates, 
ete. are put on calendar in barn and 
transferred to D.H.LA. book when 
tester comes once a month. Also 
use farm accounts and inventory— 
County Account Club. 

Flower: We test in D.H.LA. and 
H.LR. Every bull used eventually 
has either U.S.D.A. or H.LR. proof. 


Breeding records are kept in barn 
books and transferred each month 
into the testing books where all in- 
formation about each cow is kept. 
We have a complete bookkeeping 
system. All bills are paid by check; 
all income is listed on deposit slips. 
At the end of each month every- 
thing is posted in our books in 
proper columns. Monthly and year- 
to-date summaries are made each 
month. All records are instantly 
available. 

Robb: We are on H.LR. and 
D.H.LA. The H.LR. “Green Book” 
is of much help in keeping up with 
many other herds breeding the kind 
of animals that will look well and 
produce, always keeping in mind 
that the milk check pays the bills. 
We weigh our milk twice a day to 
know just how much each cow is 
milking. Also keep breeding data 
on milk sheets, 


Do you have a culling guide 
which you follow in your herd? 
What is it? 


Pancratz: Yes, Strictly produc- 
tion basis. 

Hostetler: A combination of pro- 
duction (10,000 pounds milk, 375 
pounds fat), age of cows, regularity 
of conception, damaged udders, etc. 

Teague: Yes. Up to the present 
time I have been trying to build up 
numbers and have hed a minimum 
requirement of 300 pounds butter- 
fat. Of course, for heifers or young 
cuws that have some difficulties, 
that may need to be taken into con- 
sideration and given another chance. 
There are other factors as well as 
production taken into consideration, 
but production is main guide. 

Casler: No. I would rather sell a 
mean or disagreeable milker that 
was above average than a young 
low producer that is a good breed- 
er and healthy. I think I make 
more by milking an average priced 
cow and selling the nice looking for 
good cash. 

Flower: We cull for health only. 
It has been years since we have had 
a poor producing first-calf heifer 
(under 350 pounds fat). The culling 
we do is done for old age, udder 
health, breeding trouble, etc. 

Robb: Nothing specific. We go 
by production and family lines com- 
bined. 


What is your barn chore and 
milking routine? How long does 
it take you to milk the herd? 


Pancratz: Mornings I feed grain 
and milk the cows, while my helper 
feeds silage and hay and does the 
other chores. Evenings all feeding 
and caring for the cattle are done 
before milking time. I milk one 
evening, my helper milks the next, 
alternating every other evening. 
This gives each of us every other 
evening off. Milking 30 cows it 
takes about 1% hours. One man 
runs two units and all cows are 
stripped. 

Hostetler: I feed silage and bed 
loafing pen before milking. Sani- 
tize pipeline and milking units while 
feeding young heifers. Put units 
together and start to milk. I milk 
from 42 to 45 cows in 90 minutes. 
Then I wash up, clean milking par- 
lor, and feed cows hay. 

Teague: We all work on all farm 
jobs, doing farm field work between 
milking times. In busy season two 
men milk and feed in evenings and 
other one continues in field. 

At 4:00 p.m. promptly we start 
milking. Use glass pipeline milker 
in 15-stanchion barn. Use four 
units; milk in shifts, changing cows 
on one side while milking continues 

(Continued on next page) 





“| Certainly — 


Recommend 
DARI-KOOL!” _ 
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Writes MR. WARREN MEIER, R *1, Ridott, illinois 


“I like my Dari-Kool because it is so easy to keep clean. 
Milk does not stick to the cold, moist walls of the tank, so 
there has been no formation of milk stone. I would 
certainly recommend Dari-Kool to anyone interested in 
the purchase of a bulk milk cooler!” 


(signed) : ; 
Clerrer/ Yer 


@) BULK MILK COOLER 
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The ICE-BANK Cooler that Outperforms 


; and Qutsells them all 
s | 
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Model shown DKS-200 ~ 
(200 gation capacity) 
Available in 100 to 
1000 gation capacities. 


Send today for yur FREE 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT 








Dairy Equipment Co., Dept.6, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send, without obligation your new Milkhouse Plan Kit. 


Plan your milkhouse 
with this easy-to-use 
kit. Includes graph 
sheets and scale model. . 
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cutouts of milk coolers, 
Address. water heaters, etc. 
sis ieee niet Arrange to best fit 


your milkhouse plans, 


0 t em a Dairy Farmer 0 I em oa Student 
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Keep Herd Records 


~NEW MEYER 
You know the only sound basis on 
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Hydraulic Power Loaders 


For Row Crop, Conversion, 








Sond Stergusee Type Wacters which te plen your breeding pre 
pie bh Sine 4. “P se Ppt ) gram is records—records kept faith- 
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ments interchangeable with reg- ) fully and regularly. 


ular bucket...installed 
in matter of minutes. 
All action easily 









| Keeping records of ancestry and 
| © milk production is easy ond pleasani 
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controlled from 0 if you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk 
troctor seot. ij \ record sheets and herd books. 
% (d. ' | ‘ Drop us o poste! saying, ‘Send 
—> ay reg HEAVY DUTY... \ me samples and prices of herd books 
= | ALL-PURPOSE | © and milk record sheets.” 
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y >) — bee No obligation. . 
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LOW PRICES! Write for FREE folder. | ® Fort Atkinson, Wis. C 

MEYER MFG. CO. a . ee 

BOX 2863 MORTON, ILLINOIS | enna wwe LLL 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS MEYER ELEVATORS 
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(Continved from preceding page) 
on the other. Each cow comes in 
» the same stanchion. 
90 minutes 
1 slack seasons third 
‘OWws feeds calves, 
chores around farm 
nsidered one of our 
ns and takes prece- 
other things when it’s 


feed silage twice a day 
<s outside after milking; 
three times per day 
1 both sides of hay 


is left over from the previous day. 
Breakfast about 7:45 to 8:00 
a.m, After breakfast haul milk and 
stop at other barn to push hay to 
heifers. Clean barn, let cows out 
for exercise, bed, feed hay. Gen- 
erally done by 11:00 to 11:30 a.m. 
Rest of day do odd chores, repair 
machinery, ciean calf pen and heif- 
ers, clean cows, go to town or some 
meeting, or just take it easy 
Start chores 3:30 to 4:30 depend- 
ing what I want to do in evening. 
Eat supper about 5:30; milk and 
other work until I get done 7:30 to 
9:30. Average milking time about 


and are milking by 3:00. They usu- 
ally are through milking and have 
calves fed by 6:30. Take time out 
for breakfast, return to barn to 
wash equipment and clean up barn, 
breed cows, etc. and are all through 
about 8:30. They return to the barn 
2:30 p.m. and are through by 6:30 
p.m. We have 120 to 130 cows. 

Robb: First, feed silage and grain. 
Second, milk (wash the udders a 
minute before putting on milker, 
milk each cow within three min- 
utes, strip, and weigh milk). Last, 
feed hay. 


Do you ever gef a rest? How 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


nating each week, We each take 
a week's vacation each year. The 
work is arranged so that one person 
can do the work when necessary. 

Hostetler: We have been taking 
a week or 10 days off the past sev- 
eral years to attend the National 
Milk Producers Federation conven- 
tion and enjoy the travel to and 
from it. A brother did the milking 
for me and a neighbur helped with 
other chores. 

Teague: With the hired help we 
alternate weekends off. Most vaca- 
tions are used to attend various 
meetings and dairy events such as 
the 350th anniversary of the dairy 


30 to 35 cows per hour if alone. (If 
I want to go away, this routine is 
varied somewhat.) 

Flower: The herdsman and his 
helper are at the barn at 2:30 a.m 


industry at Jamestown, Va., last 
spring. 

Since dairying is a seven-day-a- 
week job, we have tried to make it 
up to our children with a little 
more “vacation at home.” With the 
money we would have spent travel- 
ing, I spent building a family swim- 
ming pool in our own yard. The 
time and expense has been most 
worth-while, considering the pleas- 
ure, excitement, and fun we have 
had right here at home. Even our 
friends seem to enjoy visiting us all 
the more, too. 

Casler: I would like to go away 
for a weekend or so, but haven't 
missed a milking in about seven 
years until we went to the State 
Fair and got a neighbor to help my 
12-year-old boy milk. If we go vis- 
iting or to a farm meeting, we milk 
early or late as the need arises. I 
like to milk and work with stock so 
hardly ever got tired or discour- 
aged when doing it. 

Flower: Each man gets every 
other Sunday off. One of the farm 
hands helps one of the dairymen 
each Sunday. Everyone, including 
myself, gets one to two weeks’ va- 
cation each winter. I leave the 
farm in charge of the herdsmen 


a it with haymaking. 3 simple 
steps — cut and windrow, chop, fill when we are away. 
' On the year-around basis we do 
—and HARVESTORE gives you a better not work more than 10 hours a 
meat- and milk-making forage feed called | 4. The dairy workers get in 
: more than 10 hours in summer and 
haylage. Made possible only by sealed, _| less than 10 hours in winter. They 
oxygen-free HARVESTORE haylage re- | are off after morning chores till 
a ‘ 2:30 p.m. 
places both water-logged grass silage and Robb: Being a two-man opera- 
tn. : : . tion, we take alternate Sundays 
hard-to-make hay. Haylage 1s high m off. Arrangements are made for 
dry matter ... high in protein . . . almost two-to-three-day vacations in slack 
a complete ration in itself. — — 
Other advantages . . . leaves saved, less 
weather risk, no costly mechanical dry- 
ing equipment. 
You save labor too . . . both in putting es Bae 6 wnt of 
. . | ars 4 
up haylage and feeding it. HARVESTORE’s ion Sol: Genet thelr aoe. 
exclusive bottom unloader combines with tems in detail. 
™ your mechanical feeding system to give 
erm y. you chore-saving at its best. 
arose ’ 4 For more information on how you can 
a take advantage of all Harvestore feed 
processing benefits, mail the coupon. 


sar? stabling routine: 
feed cows silage and 
rape down, get ready to 
ep up to cows, milk, wash 
itensils, feed hay which 


about a vacation? How do you 
arrange it? 

Pancratz: One of us takes off 
Saturday the other Sunday, alter- 
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HAY DRYING SYSTEMS 
is the subject of the next 
Round Table article. Six 
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Lex ary 


N. C. ES: 
conference 


The 8th annual Dairymen’s Con- 
ference will be held at North Caro- 
lina State College February 18-19. 
— Topics to be discussed include 
__from the bottom 4 | ie > 4 mastitis — causes and prevention; 
Vv a eh ~ H new methods for cleaning rubber 

Ie ; Ei parts and bulk milk tanks; and 
“mal + | methods of feeding forage. In addi- 
yf | ae tion, roughage research findings 
Yi; y "4 will be discussed by North Carolina 
= apt, ;* State College staff members‘ 
A. ©. SMITH CORP. 
Dept. HD-18, Kankakee, lilinois 
Please send me the “Why Make Hay” and “Farm 


Profit Plan” booklet. I'm interested in increasing 
my profits through Vertical Farming. 


FEED MECHANICALLY 








Wisconsin conferences 


The Annual University of Wis- 
consin Dairy Manufacturers’ Con- 
ference and The Wisconsin Dairy 

| Plant Fieldmen’s Conference are 

| scheduled to be held in Babcock 
hall at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, February 5, 6, and 7. Pro- 
grams are available from K. G. 
Weckel, Babcock Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Through research 4 .@ better way 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 


Kankakee, Illinois 
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lf your 
Shallow well 
is going dry... 


... increase depth by digging, or 
telescope smaller casing inside of 
larger one, or drive a well point. 


by Fred Beckett 


OES your well produce all the 
water you need? If it doesn’t, 
an increase in depth may 

solve your problem. 

Under proper conditions, doubling 
the depth of water in a well will 
double the yield. Sometimes it will 
be increased to four times the origi- 
nal value. 

Take a hypothetical case. A well 
that has four feet of water might 
have a maximum continuous yield 
of 100 gallons per hour. If it were 
extended four feet, the water would 
be eight feet deep. This would in- 
crease the maximum continuous 
yield to at least 200 gallons per 
hour and the gain could be as much 
as 400 gallons per hour. 


Type to deepen... 


Wells in sand or gravel forma- 
tions are the ones most likely to 
benefit from increased depth. Wa- 
ter-bearing formations are often 
called aquifers. The only limitation 
on increasing the depth of a well in 
a sand or gravel aquifer is that it 
should not go deeper than the for- 
mation. If it already extends to 
the lower boundary of the aquifer, 
no increase in yield will result from 
increased depth. 

When the water comes from a 
limestone formation, it is usually 
not possible to predict the effect of 
increased depth. 

Relatively shallow wells are fre- 
quently affected by falling water 
tables caused by droughts. These 
often need to be deepened. 


Increase depth ... 


Driven wells are easiest to make 
deeper. Simply attach the desired 
length of pipe at the ground sur- 
face and drive it down. One warn- 
ing, however, must be noted. If the 
well point is driven completely 
through the aquifer into an imper- 
vious material such as clay, water 
output will be reduced to zero. 

Dug wells cased with concrete or 
clay tile can sometimes be deepened 
by slipping the original casing down 
as material is dug from the bottom 
of the well. Additional joints of cas- 
ing are added at the ground sur- 
face. This method is seldom used, 
however, because casings which 
have been in place for a long time 
are difficult to force downward. 

Telescoping smaller diameter tile 
inside the ones already in place by- 
passes this difficulty. A 24-inch 
casing can be used inside a 30-inch 
one, but it is very difficult to work 
inside the small casing. Excava- 
tion is much easier if the original 
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WELLS increased by four feet into water-bearing sand may, in ma 
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cases, more than double the water flow; it may even be quadrupled. 


casing is 36 inches in diameter and 
a 30-inch tile is used inside. 

Another method of increasing 
depth is to install a well point or 
standard well screen into the aqui- 
fer below the well. This is a par- 
ticularly good solution if the mate- 
rial is coarse sand or gravel and has 
a high yield per foot of depth. The 
well point used for this purpose 
should be large enough in diameter 
to allow foot valve of suction line 
to fit inside without binding. 

When a standard well screen is 
used, a hole in the bottom of the 
well has to be provided. If the for- 
mation material caves in, it will be 
necessary to use a bailing device to 
make the hole. If it doesn’t cave 
in, a rotary post hole digger can be 
used. Mesh number gives an indi- 
cation of the size of opening in a 
screen. The size of opening needed 
in the screen is determined by the 
size of sand or gravel in the aquifer. 
The dealer who sells screens or well 
points should be able to run a sam- 
ple of the aquifer material through 
standard sieves and recommend the 
correct mesh number. 

Drilled wells benefit from in- 
creased depth, also. A competent 
well contractor should be hired to 
deepen them. 


Lengthen suction line . . . 


When a well is deepened, it is 
usually necessary to lengthen the 
suction line. The opening, which is 
usually a foot valve, should be 
placed 8 or 10 inches from the bot- 
tom of the well. 

Sometimes this is all that is nec- 
essary to get an adequate supply of 
water. If the water is 8 feet deep 
and the suction line extends only 
4 feet into it, lowering the suction 
opening to within 10 inches of the 
bottom should increase yield. 

The amount of water needed and 
the suction lift of the pump deter- 
mine how much the depth should 
be increased. Most manufacturers 
recommend their shallow well 
pumps for lifts of 22 to 28 feet. 


Observe safety rules ... 


Well work is usually dangerous. 
Safety rules should be strictly ob- 
served. A lighted candle or lantern 
should be lowered into a well before 
anyone is allowed to enter it. If the 
flame is extinguished, lethal gases 
are present. 

Extreme care should be exercised 
to prevent objects from falling into 
the well when someone is working 
in it. The person working should 
wear a steel safety helmet. 
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WELL POINTS also are used to 
extend depths. A well point or 
screen is sufficient if you have 
water-bearing sand below well. 
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A WORK SAVING COMBINATION 


FARMWAY 


BARN CLEANERS 
SILO UNLOADERS 


Let Electricity do your work! 
Thi , FARMWAY ti 
tested equipment will give you 
extra leisure time . .. and save 
you money. 


Here's why Farmway is your best buy. 

1. Farmwey gives you 

“a a choice of 3 high 

aquelity steel roller 

choin reduction drive 

wnits. Yow con be 

sure of the right power 
to @f your seeds. 





2. Farmwey gives you 
@ choice of 3 quolity 
tested hect treated 


choins. Also feotures 

= Se 
with replocecble weer 
shoe. 


3. Formwey Gt any 
size, or shape of barn 
.++2, 3, 4, 5 gutter 
berns, also “*t"’, “T'’, 
“U"" end round barns. 


FARMWAY SILO UNLOADERS 
Seve Time, Work and Money 





Only FARMWAY gives 

you all these features 

© Non suspended design 

© Two augers for greater capacity 

*® Automatic leveling device 

®@ One motor required—3 or 5 H.-P. 

® Open bottom non-clogging 
thrower 

*® Channel iron frame construction 

* Two wheel drive 


Write for complete information. 


THE FARMWAY CO. 
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FARMWaAy 
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DAIRY-VAG 


CATTLE CLEANER 





IF YOU MILK 20 COWS 
or MORE—SEND FOR OUR 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


All irritating dandruff, loose hairs, dust, lice, 
mites and germ-carrying dirt REMOVED with 
Dairy-Vac care. Quick, quiet, thoro. Uses 
no brushes. Amazing results. Used 10 years. 
Dirt on cows costes money. You cannot afford 
to throw away the money Dairy-Vac carte 
saves. Our Offer proves it. 
Tear off Coupon and mail it today. 


iil -—— = 





ELECTRIC CLEANER CO., Plymouth, Wisconsin | 
Send SPECIAL OFFER as advertised in 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN: 
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uN “So Far Ahead There Is No Comparison: 


Says Ray Teschler about his new 


» CHORE-BOY HERRINGBONE SYSTEM 


FOR LOOSE HOUSING 
"| \ 





MR. RAY TESCHLER, Richmond, Michigan, writes — 


“I started using my new Chore-Boy Herringbone 
Milking System, consisting of 2 rows of 6 stalls, in 
November. Results have exceeded my ex tions. 
This system is so far ahead of any other method 
there is no comparison. After one week we were do- 
ing so well I bought an additional herd. We now 
milk our enlarged herd faster and easier than when 
the herd was half the size. I doubted my ability to 
handle 6 milker units but am now certain it can be 
done. I like Chore-Boy’s low-vacuum milking and 
master pulsation. My cows milk faster and better 
than they did with high vacuum. They stand better, 
let down milk faster and milk out cleaner!” 


















Here is A Partial List Of 


CHORE-BOY 
HERRINGBONE 
SYSTEM Users 


(December 1, 1957) 


(Systems in vse or being instelied) 


Foster Bros Middlebury, Vt 
Roland Gerrais, Enosburg. Vt 
Carroll Stanby, Enosburg Falla, Vt 
L.. E. Maxfield, North Hartland, Vt 


Theodore S. Gold 


: : ' 
W. Cornwall, Contr , alt Sy . : a 
/ ? ot ; i J % ¢ - 
a 


"Wenn ma Y : 
ee) | 






LeRoy Camy ~ Bertir N. ¥ 
lifford Hart 
Hockelstow! N. J 





George Graham, Plain Grove, Pa 

Gish Sesmn, Seen Vall, Pa The double row of 6 Chore-Boy Herringbone stalis shown above is in 
Ray Judy, Millen, Ga use on the Ray Teschler farm, Richmond, Michigan. The system en- 
Monastery of The Holy Ghost ables one man to handle 6 milker units, so that 60 cows per hour 
Bg can be fed and milked. It is ideal for loose housing of cows. 


Tamiami Station, Miami, Fila 
Bugene Hawk, Bakersville, Ohio e 
Cinrence Neal, Peebles Ohio Dairymen Everywhere See Th 
Henry Wilcox, Lewieville, Ohio airy n Vv er e 
Dwight Coffman, 


ea HORE-BOY HERRINGBONE 
Myers R. Deel, Williamsburg, Oh - 


M. Reasor, Hamden, Ohio 











Raymond Grant, Jackson, Ohio . 
Hobert Lange, North Star, Obio As The Answer To Their Problems 
J es Ravenswood, W. Va - 
echler, Richmond, Mich Just six months ago the new Chore-Boy Herring- 
g y g 
ence Bro Armanda, Mich ; ; i i 
bone System of handling, feeding and milking 
M Bros., Eaton Rapids, Mict 2 ’ , 
d & Dean Hasenick, cows was announced to the dairy world. The 
t ne port ich . . 
ord Baum, Parma, Mich response has been tremendous. Progressive dairy- 
jaymore Thompson. Jechsen, Mich men recognize in this revolutionary new develop- 
Leonard Pung, Lansing, Mich . 
Keith Cool, Kalamasoo. Mich ment the answer to many of their problems. 
nee cay hae wichment, 5nd Chore-Boy Herringbone Systems are rapidly be- The Chore-Boy Herringbone Milking System lends it- 
Fountain City, Ind ing put into use in all parts of the country. self well to dairies where cows are housed in stanchion 
Hoyt Vanderbeck, . . s ry : 2 
Cambridge City, Ind. Users are learning that they can milk up to 60 barns. Such an installation shown above is on the Fos 
Arthur Kiein, Milton, Ind cows per man and do it easier than when they ter Brothers’ Farm, Middlebury, Vt. Their system con- 
Cambrides City, Ind formerly milked only half as many cows. By han sists of 2 rows of 6 stalls with 6 Chore-Boy milker units. 
ambridge ity, n . = *. a 
a a Sewage, sas dling more cows they increase their incomes. They ‘The Poster. Rustiiass Waite 08 Setlows:, "We have weed 
Oriand Golay, Lewisville, Ind ating . y! : te ate our milking parlor about 3 weeks and are pleased the 
Marion and Clyde Pearson, find that cows like this system and quickly adjust way the cows have adjusted themselves to the new sur- 
Max Harmon, Leesburg, Ind themselves to the Herringbone stalls. roundings. The parlor is a pleasant place to milk, easy 
a ee, Seete Sed Chore-Boy’s low-vacuum milking helps elimi- to keep clean and the 12 cows in such a small area keep 
y Sponhower Auburn ne . *,° : 2 ® ” 
Dwight Carnahan, Butler, Ind nate a major cause of mastitis. Cows produce it warm. We are now milking 83 cows. 
~ oly a gy more and better milk and have better udder 
Bverett & Bunch, Cave City, Ky health. Automatic feeding saves time and feed. “~~, } 
rag Rag Be egy Lae > Thy 4 The entire system is easy to keep in a clean and , FOR SMALL HERDS 
Frank Hill, Murray Ay sanitary condition. q - - Py 
‘eter Coo Collie ille enn . ‘ me i] ‘ 
a Se a To answer any questions you may have con- YF it ' ; 
Robert, Sutherland cerning the Chore-Boy Herringbone System we > oe 
Choodlettevi le . f . . . 
B. S. Marler & Son suggest that you visit one or more systems in 
3 ne (~~ actual use. For your convenience, a partial list of 
Perkins, Ward, Ark users is shown in the column a e left. 
h the col t the left 
Se ee te te Chore-Boy pioneered the Herringbone System 
Eimer Helgeson, Monticello, Wie in America and is the only company which manu- 
ee factures the complete system, stalls, feeding 
Merman Geversen, Cameren, Ws mechanism and pipeline milkers. See your Chore- 
ronald Yewe! aseon ins . . . 
Rasmend Eeatuth, Gomgbell. Sian Boy dealer or write for full information. 
Carlet Hof Fergus Falla, Minn 
Lester Wilcox, Erhard, Minn 
Weibe Dairy, Beatrice, Nebr 
Abram Thut, Elmdale, Kan P ~ - 
Harlan Berry, Mayfield, Kan ° “My Chore-Boy Pipeline and Herringbone Parlor has 
L. I. Broom Viereviie, Tenne made our chores so easy and fast that my 10 and 12 
‘* Farm Dairy, LOW- VACUUM = ye boys often 4 the entire milking and chores 
East Lake, Colo , alone, allowing me to do other necessary work. Milking 
0 MILKING SYSTEMS is aoe 9 eae instead =. — writes ey Seer 
ew Craven, ec nek of Campbell, Minn. ys system consists of a 
gees Canada Write Dept. Profitable single row of 6 stalls with 3 milker units. Chore-Boy 
Brenner, Alberta, Canada tor complete information dealerships available Herringbone stalls may be used with small, medium or 


FARMER FEEDER COMPANY, Inc., Cambridge City, Indiana large herds. 
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Bargaining for the 
price of canning crops 


New York farmers formed cooperative 
to bargain for price of their canning 


crops. 


by W. S. 


Y rou editorial, “Will Dairy 
Follow Poultry,” which dis- 
cussed the prospect of inte- 
gration in the dairy industry, sug- 
gests that readers would be inter- 
ested in the marketing program of 
the growers of processing vege- 
tables in New York state. 

From time immemorable the 
contracts of processed crops have 
been written by the canner and 
offered to growers on a “take-or- 
leave-it” basis. The inevitable re- 
sult has been that prices are slow 
to advance in time of short supply 
and quick to decline when stocks 
are ample. Terms of contracts 
have tended to be in the processor’s 
favor. 

A decade ago the New York 
Canning Crop Growers Coopera- 
tive was organized to improve the 
situation of tomato growers. Later 
corn and peas were included. The 
results obtained indicate that pro- 
ducers are well-rewarded for the 


The author Is secretary of the New 
York Canning Crop Growers Cooperative. 


Better returns were the result. 


Stempfle 


cost and effort involved in this 
type of program. 

At contract time no one, includ- 
ing the processor, knows what the 
crops will be worth in terms of the 
demand for the finished product, 
nor what the returns to the grow- 
er will be because of the wide vari- 
ation in yields due to the weather. 

Our cooperative believes the con- 
tracts of processed crops should be 
negotiated, and that this “meeting 
of minds” between processors and 
growers results in terms and prices 
which are realistic in respect to 
production costs and the demands 
of the market. 


Negotiation procedure . . . 


The method of negotiating con- 
tracts is simple. First the advisory 
committees (members are chosen 
on the basis of acreage of crops 
grown) meet to discuss the market 
situation, and to decide the price 


and other contract terms to be 
proposed. ; 
Then the plant bargaining com- 


mittees meet with the processors 
to seek approval of these proposals. 
Often, and especially with the first 
contracts, several meetings are re- 
quired. 

The third and final step is ap- 
proval of agreed prices and terms 
by the policy committees, members 
of which serve on the board of di- 
rectors and grow the crops. 

The obvious purpose of approval 
by the advisory and policy commit- 
tees is to insure uniform contracts 
and equitable treatment of proces- 
sors. A review of the bargaining 
operations of the past several sea- 
sons illustrates how the plan oper- 
ates and the results obtained. 

In January 1956 canned and 
frozen corn were in short supply, 
tomato stocks were moderately 
short, and holdings of peas were 
larger than usual. 

Our cooperative took the posi- 
tion that, with less than normal 
stocks and canned and frozen corn 
selling at higher prices, the 1956 
corn contracts should pay sub- 
stantially higher prices than pre- 
viously. The co-op asked for and 
received a $2 increase. 

Because of the low returns due 
to small crops of tomatoes expe- 
rienced by New York growers in 
the previous several years, the ad- 
visory committee recommended a 
$3 increase and eventually ap- 
proved contracts which paid $2.50 
per ton more than the 1956 price. 

Unlike corn and tomatoes, the 
stocks of peas in early 1956 were 
liberal, and there was the prospect 
that these large supplies would sell 
out at lower prices. In the opinion 
of the advisory committee pea 
prices in New York were quite 
fair, except prices of the more ten- 
der grades. The committee also 
felt the floor price of $80 should 
be raised. Contracts negotiated by 
the bargaining committees in 1956 


85 


paid $5 more for the 90 to 100 
grades, and an $85 floor. 

In all three crops the situation 
in 1957 was somewhat different 
than the previous year. The pack 
of corn and tomatoes in 1956 was 
30 and 40 per cent larger than 
average. The pack of peas, except 
for frozen which was larger by 
two-thirds, was about normal. 

In spite of large stocks and the 
fact that New York processors 
contracted smaller acreages of all 
three crops in 1957, we were able 
to gain a $2.50-per-ton increase on 
tomatoes and to hold the 1956 
prices of corn and peas. 

Because terms of contracts other 
than price affect growers’ returns, 
the cooperative is concerned with 
such matters as the cost of plants, 
hamper rental, factory closing 
date, hamper limitations, sched- 
uling procedure (in the case of to- 
matoes), varieties that are planted 
and the cost of seed and harvest n 
the case of the corn and peas. 

In negotiating our 1957 contracts 
we successfully resisted the detcr- 
mined effort of one processor to 
increase the cost of pea seed by $1 
a bushel and, in the pea harvest, 
refused the demand of $4 an hour 
rental for the use of trucks that 
formerly cost $3, settling for $3.50. 

It has been proven in the Empire 
state that growers benefit by the 
bargaining of contracts for proc- 
essed vegetables. The experience 
of our cooperative would indicate 
the marketing situation of other 
crops and of livestock might be im- 
proved by the same method. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
research workers found that out 
of an average of $3.62 spent weekly 
for dairy products, about half went 
for fluid milk. Butter accounted 
for 39 cents and cream, ice cream, 
and cheese made up the remainder 
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You Don’t Need “Extra Acres’’* for 





LARGER MILK CHECKS.. 


Larger 
Milk Ghecks 


. that’s your goal . 








.and the goal of any 


efficient dairy farmer. And there's just one big way to increase the net 


value of your milk checks. 


. by cutting your production and feed costs 


Thousands of dairy farmers (yes, some of your own friends and neighbors, 
too) use OCCO’s Dairy Feed Program to supplement their own pasture 
grasses and legumes. They are getting increased milk production and 
higher herd tests at lower feed costs. Let your OCCO man show you how 
OCCO Dairy Supplement, with OCCO Dairy Mineral and OCCO.-Lak 


can improve your dairy profit picture. Remember, more than 80% 
. proof of QUALITY, proo 


feeders reorder OCcCcO ee 


of OCCO 
f of RESULTS! 


Just 10 extra OCCO-fed cows can give you more net income 


than 80 acres of average-yield corn. 


Yes, extra “acres” of 


income without adding more land! 


‘increased My Herd Test From 3.4 to 3.9 in 30 Days With OCCO...1" 


Neret 


We: put our 21 cows on a mixture of ground corn cobs, ground oats, bran, linseed oil meal, OCCO 
Dairy Mineral and OCCO-Lak on April 11. In 30 days the herd test increased from 3.4 fo 3.9 on 
the OCCO Dairy usin Our net profit per cow was $25.64 for the month.” 

_ Delbert Hawkins, Sf Hunt & Hawkins Dairy Farm, Garnavillo, lowe 








occo. FEEDS 


1OWA. ALSO 34 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES 
WRITE FOR NAME OF YOUR NEARBY OCCO MAN AND COMPLETE FOLDER OF OCCO "PROTEIN PLUS" 





A Trusted Name 
Among livestock Men 


Over 46 Years 
IN 22 STATES 
FEEDS 
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‘ _ 
Electric Ventilation Bunk Feeder Milking Parlor Silo Unloader 

s = Send me, of no obligation, full informotion | 
' The on the Louden Tronsfer Type Barn Cleaner. § 
' OU OnE wacnincxy COMPANY ' 
' |_Nome — a ee 
; 410 South Court St., Fairtield, towa I 
g Branch: Albony, N. Y Bon Rovte No 4 
§ Subsidiory of i 
g Mechanical Hondling Systems, Inc City =" Stote i 



















GET IT ALL... SOLIDS 


AND LIQUIDS 100 


TRANSFER-TYPE 
BARN CLEANER 





Gutter chain travels at 14 ft. per 
minute. Stays in gutters at all 
times. Solids and liquids are trans- 
ferred to elevator hopper. Elevator 
paddles sweep through hopper, 
carry litter up elevator at 55 ft. 
~ minute. Fast enough to get 

th solids and liquids with no 
run back. Litter is deposited in 
spreader 




















Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 








YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We \rint tationery fi 
ree jers all over the U.S.A 
style and personal touch Pi 

vn bre ed for you to choose 
for station ry circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis 


Distinctive 
tures of your 
from 










wmall groms and = corn 4 
Feed OUST-FREE rolled grain 
for berver feeding results. Roll 
it with « PEERLESS. Complete 
line stehonery and portable 
SE mulls. Write for LITERATURE 


PEERLESS EQUIP. CO. Dept. 205 


JOP UN 
me OUR 





NEW MARTIN “10 | 





, THE LOW COST STEEL ‘ 





. 
Name. 


of Address. 
> 





BUILDING OF 101 USES: 


New method of con 

struction produces at 
tractive, permanent ° 
CATTLE pole-free building at* 
aati oractically the cost of* 
a short lived pole barn.-« 
ee i. 
—_ Mail coupon today for, 
description, easy pay-, 

ments, special Winter 
discounts P 


> > > > >. > >. . >. 
Martin Steel Products Corp., . 
1206 Longview Ave., Dept. HD-1 - 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen Please 
formation on the new Martin 


mplete in 
101 . 


send me 





thousands of 


Write 


| 


COWPOX* 


oy 









Ox 








h Her Tail / 


Breaks Kicking Habit Quick! 








Ames ing new HASTINGS Anti 
w-Kick locks hock-joint, ONE 

« ply Cow positively Can't 
Kick! Holds tail, too. Easiest to 
attac remove Simplest surest 
break heifers. chronic kickers 
»-time wear. Shipped postpaid ONLY 


State if for dairy 
ORDER NOW! 


C.0.D.'s please 


$2.98. Ne 
r beef “ 


HASTINGS EQUITY GRAIN BIN MFG. CO. 
o 


Free Circular 


ept. 13, Hastings, Nebr. 





QT w MEYER E/evarors 


Send for FREE Crib Blueprints and 
large catalog showing 10 styles of FA 
MOUS Meyer FARM ELEVATORS 
the Corn Beit leader Rugged—no short 
turns— Wide. Extra-Heavy Buckets— 50 
bu. corn or small grain in 3 minutes 





Choice roller or malleable chain. Exclu 
sive New Hoist. Write today 
MEYER MFG. CO. BOX 5663 MORTON, ILL. 








IT PAYS TO KNOW 


Where Your Cash Comes From 
and Where It Goes 


Yes, income and expense records 
are a NECESSITY these days 
The new Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Account Book is simple, easy to 
keep up, yet complete enough to 
give you (and the income-tax 
man) a clear, accurate picture 
of your financial condition 

We offer a three-year renewal of 
your subscription plus the Farm 
Account book, for only $2.25. 
If your subscription is already 
paid ahead, you are entitled to 
purchase Account Books at 25 
cents per copy. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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FEED BINS at each stall are filled by auger carrying feed from 


overhead bin 


A damper-type valve allows proper amount to be 


fed. 


This is automatic feeding 


By using automatic set-up, manpower needed 
to handle this herd was cut from five to two. 


by Durell Davis 


| eae the dairy herd is a 


big chore. Putting out feed 
at milking time takes a lot 
ff work and a lot of time. 

But automatic (or semi-auto- 
matic) feeding is as near as your 
local tin shop. Take the James 
Sherman farm near Crossroads, 
Alabama. Feed is practically un- 
touched by hand or shovel. And 
the whole feed-handling system, 


except for the mixer and elevator, 
was built at reasonable cost at a 
nearby tin shop. 

“Feeding is a snap now,” de- 
clares farm manager H. G. Snell- 


ing. “We feed 100 cows in five 
minutes.” Two men now do the 
work it required five men to do 


before the feeding set-up was in- 
stalled. 

Here's the way it works. One 
man prepares cows for milking; 
another man attaches the milking 
machines and strips the cows. The 
Sherman farm has a pipeline sys- 
tem so there’s no milk to carry. 

The feeding system is fairly 
simple. Feed ingredients are fed 
into an elevator which leads to the 
hammer mill. Molasses is fed by 
pipe directly into the molasses at- 
tachment on the mill. After hay, 


HOARI’S DAIRYMAN 


HAND LABOR is required to shovel ground feed from hammermill 


into elevator. 





grain, concentrate, and molasses 
are mixed together they go to an 
overhead storage bin in the ceiling 
of the milking parlor. 

From the overhead bin a 6-inch 
auger-type elevator takes feed to 
the individual metal bins at each 
stanchion. Each stanchion in the 
four-place milking parlor has a 
metal bin which empties into the 
feed cup. The feed cup is marked 
inside so that pounds of feed can 
be accurately judged and each 
cow fed according to her produc- 
tion. 

The auger fills the stanchion 
bin nearest the overhead storage 
bin first, then the next, and so on 
until all four stanchion bins are 
filled. Then at milking time a 
damper-type valve in the stanchion 
bin is opened to allow the desired 
amount of feed to fall into the 
feed cup. 

“The only thing to get out of 
order or cause trouble is the 
auger,” says Snelling. “And so far 
we haven’t had a bit of trouble.” 

The set-up isn’t costly, Snelling 
says. It’s hard to set an exact 
figure though because some dairy- 
man might be misled. It would be 
easy to get an estimate from a 
local sheet metal shop. 





Elevator carries feed to large overhead storage bin. 
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8 ghee 


met ~ 


levels and grades 


Moves tonks, troughs, sheds Cleons up rocks, logs, stumps i 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 . . . . . + 


the 


~*, DAVIS LOADER 


WILL HANDLE MORE LIFTING, LOADING, 
DIGGING, DOZING JOBS THAN ANY 
OTHER IMPLEMENT 


Now, Davis takes the work out of hundreds of 
farm chores all year ’round. Here’s the power to 
tackle almost any assignment...the rugged 
stamina for years of dependable service. And, 
Davis’ quick-change attachments let you handle 
job after job with ease! 


Davis is the leader...the one that others always 
follow. First with rugged box-frame construc- 
tion, maximum visibility, superior hydraulic 
system, “‘step-in” design, and many other qual- 
ity features, but still priced competitively low. 





the DAVIS BACKHOE 


can handle all your Farm Trenching Work 


Dig at any angle up to 200 degrees, even flush against fences, barns, etc 
cleaning ditches ond conols, 


ideal for trenching, 
Feotures 10,000 Ibs 
comfort, low price. 


digging septic tanks 


Stacks hay, tops ovt 21° stock 

















Cleans cattle shed 





Handles feed and fertilizer socks Feeds silage 
. . . . 7 . . . . . . . . . + . . . . 


Dovis Loaders and Backhoes are available for all popular models of 
International, Ford, Fordson Major, Ferguson, Case, Massey-Herris, 
Allis-Chalmers, Oliver, John Deere, Minnecpolis-Moline, and Work 


Bull Tractors 
SOLD AND SERVICED EVERYWHERE BY BETTER DEALERS 


For the name of your nearest dealers call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25... or 
send coupon. Please specify make of tractor. 


MASSEYV-FERGUSON INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
1009 SOUTH WEST STREET WICHITA 15, KANSAS 


Please send me literature and nome of dealer on Davis Loader 





Davis Backhoe___to fit a tractor. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





TOWN 








This entry blank is for single or family entries 
4-H groups, F.F.A. groups and colleges should write for special 
entry blanks. Each 4-H blank holds 30 entries, each FFA blank, 40. 


Order enough. 


No entries will be returned, keep a copy of your placings 

Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions: 
($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6-$5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 

anyone 18 years of age, or over, March 17, 1958 

anyone under 18 years of age, March 17, 1958 


Senior ... 
Junior... 


28th annual HOARD'S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


Do not mail your entry blank until you judge all five breeds 


/ 


MAIL ON OR BEFORE MARCH 17, 1958 


over 10. 


Three new cash prizes to winning college teams 
All entries in families or groups eligible for individua)] prizes. 
Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees or 
members of their families. 


Four cash prizes in each of the following divisions: Family, 4-H, 
F.F.A. and vo-ag instructors. 
Family must include 3 or more, at least one parent and one child 


($50-$25-$15-$10) 


($50-$30-$20) 


















































1ST CLASS 2ND CLASS 3RD CLASS 4TH CLASS 5TH CLASS 
PLSASE PRINT BROWN SWISS | Score | GUERNSEY | Score HOLSTEIN Score | AYRSHIRE | Score | JERSEY | Score | Total 
| Indicate placings indicate placings | indicate ‘i indicate placi | indicate placi 
YOUR NAME by letters by letters | by —- i — ’ ee | — | | 
| AGE | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | | 
a Lic ee) be | 
" 
| | 
& | oad | 
Pi me oa | | | 
| . = 7 el 
| | | | | 
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Please leave columns headed ‘‘score’ and ‘‘total’’ blank. Mail on or before March 17, 1958 
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IKAT.. 


FARM HOME 


makes the meal 


More meat is eaten per capita in 


America than in 


practically any 


other country --- a fact in our 


high level of nutritional health. 


by Marian Pike 


EAT is one of the most easily- 
iV digested and universally-liked 
- of foods on our tables 


jur most important sources 
p-quality protein, meat contains 

ll of the protein substances in the 
proper proportions for growth, tissue 
replacement, and repair. 

Meat supplies all of the known B 
vitamins which are essential to many 
bodily functions and participate in 
the formation of blood 

Minerals supplied by meat include 
iron for the formation of blood and 
ntion of anemia, as well as 
those essential to the functioning of 
ill body and maintenance of 
mineral and fluid balance 

Fortunately thrifty meats are just 
is nutritious and digestible as ex- 
pensive cuts. The infinite variety of 
meat and its preparation make it so 

iried the appetite need never tire 


pre 
previ 


cells 


Pork loin roast... 

For elegant eating, there’s nothing 
nore flavorful than a pork loin roast. 
For company, the choicest of pork 
is the center loin, a part often 

it into pork chops. The loin end or 

1¢ rib end also are very desirable. 

About % to % pound of bone-in 
neat should be allowed per serving 
of pork roast. The new lean look in 

trimming means more meat per 
ing to the homemakers. There 

appears only ‘-inch layer of 


pasts 


pork 


now 


firm white fat on pork cuts, which 
is the minimum amount of fat need- 
ed for the best flavor and juiciness. 

Be sure the backbone has been 
freed from the rib and bones for 
easy carving at the table. You can 
do this, or you can have your meat 
man do it. But leave the backbone 
in place for roasting. It retains the 
shape c_ the roast and holds in juici- 
ness 

Pork requires long, slow cooking 
and should be served well done. 
When the roast shows no trace of 
pink meat, it is ready to serve. Re- 
move the backbone and place the 
roast on a platter. Then the pork 
chop slices can be easily served by 
cutting between the rib bones. 

Cinnamon app!e_ sauce, spicy 
peaches, tart red crabapples, or 
pineapple slices garnish a pork roast 
beautifully. If you prefer a smooth 
and glistening glaze to enhance the 
appearance of the roast, here’s a good 
recipe: 

Mix together 1% cups brown su- 
gar, 2 to 3 tablespoons vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoon dry mustard, and \% teaspoon 
powdered cloves or ginger. Cover 
the surface of the uncooked roast 
with the mixture. Several times dur- 
ing roasting, spoon the drippings in 
the pan over the roast. 


Method and time for roasting ... 


Place a pork loin roast, fat side 
up, on a rack in an open pan. Do not 


PORK SHOULDER STEAKS have been cooked with chopped onion, 
lima beans, brown sugar, and vinegar. They are fork-tender and juicy. 


SAVORY PORK LOIN ROAST, beautifully garnished with 
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HOA 


spicy red 


crabapples, carved and served at the dinner table, is “fit for a king.” 


add water. Do not cover. Insert a 
roast meat thermometer. Roast in a 
slow oven (325 degrees) using the 
following schedule: 

internal 
temperature 


185 degrees 
185 degrees 


Approximate 
Weight roasting time 
3 ibs. 2 % hours 
5 Ibs. 3 hours 
8 ibs. 3% hours 185 degrees 
12 Ibs. a hours 185 degrees 


Braised Pork Shoulder Steaks 
with Lima Beans 


1 cup dried lima beans 

Hot water 

Salt 
pork shoulder steaks 
tablespoons butier 
small onion, chopped 
teaspoon pepper 
bay leaf 
tablespoons brown sugar 
tablespoons vinegar 


Rinse lima beans; add 2% cups hot 
water; and boil 2 minutes. Remove 
from heat; cover; and let it stand 
1 hour. 

Add 1 teaspoon salt and simmer 1 
hour or until beans are tender. (Add 
more water during cooking, if neces- 
sary.) 

Brown steaks in butter; add onion 
and cook until lightly browned. Re- 
move steaks from skillet. To drip- 
pings, add beans and their liquid, 1 
teaspoon salt, pepper, bay leaf, brown 
sugar, vinegar, and 1 cup hot water. 





Arrange steaks on beans; cover 
and cook over low heat 1 to 1% 
hours or until meat is tender. 4 serv- 
ings. 


Pork links with partners .. . 


Pork sausage should be cooked 
slowly to insure complete doneness. 
Avoid piercing the links with a fork 
as they cook. Pricking will let some 
of the juiciness and flavor escape. 
Kitchen tongs are a big help in turn- 
ing the plump sausages to brown on 
all sides. 

Pork sausage links may be pan- 
fried over very low heat until thor- 
oughly cooked and brown. They also 
may be cooked in a covered skillet 
with a little water added. Remove 
the cover to brown shortly before 
serving. 

If your pan is large enough, just 
before Sausages are done, you can 
pour all but a tablespoon of drippings 
off and place apricot halves cut-side 
down and allow them to brown 
slightly. For serving, top with home- 
made jam. 

Hominy is sometimes overlooked 
as an accompaniment. In this case, 
its bland flavor blends ideally with 
the sausage and apricots. The drained 
hominy may be heated right in the 
same skillet to take on some of the 
richness and seasoning from the pork 
sausage links. Arranged on a pret- 
ty platter, this meal is certain to 
get a hearty reception. THE END 


PORK SAUSAGE LINKS sizzling with their “come and get it” aroma 
set the pace for a quick supper which will please the whole family. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


VERY heart-warming letter 
A and clipping came in last fall 

from Mrs. E. P. Fluke of 
Ohio. They described the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of the Nan- 
kin Federated Church, near Ash- 
land, a combination of Methodist 
and Presbyterian congregations. 

As far back as 1920, the account 
goes, Methodist worshippers from 
the church established in 1829 
joined the Presbyterians who went 
back to 1834 in wishful thinking 
about how nice it would be if the 
two small congregations could meet 
and worship together. But it took 
a severe windstorm, nine years 
later, to really “blow them into 
brotherhood.” 

In that year the chimney of the 
Methodist church was damaged so 
that the furnace could not be used; 
the bell tower of the Presbyterian 
church was so twisted that the 
building was considered unsafe. 
So, the two congregations met to- 
gether in the school house. From 
that service of friendly unity, for- 
mal efforts were started to form a 
federation, acceptable to the local 
people, the Methodist Conference 
and the Presbytery. A Methodist 
minister was sent to help formu- 
late the plans. 

How they actually worked out a 
combination of physical plants is 
interesting enough, I think, to 
quote from the Ashland Times- 
Gazette: 

“The Presbyterian building was 
moved to the site and joined to 
the south side of the Methodist 
building. Two stories of Sunday 
School class rooms, an annex to 
the sanctuary, an office and lounge 
were constructed in it, while the 
Methodist building became _ the 
main sanctuary of the church. 

“In the summer of 1931 the 
basement was excavated to pro- 
vide space for an assembly room, 
kitchen, furnace, and rest rooms. 
During this time services were held 
in the Methodist building with 
some Sunday School classes meet- 
ing in the park and the Methodist 
parsonage next door. The minister 
lived in the Presbyterian manse, 
which is still used as the parson- 
age of the Federated Church.” 

This vigorous little church of 285 
members has been served by min- 
isters of both denominations, al- 
ternately, and the account of the 
silver anniversary of unity con- 
cludes with these significant words: 
“All have worked together for the 
good of the Kingdom and the Fed- 
eration has gone forward through 
the past 25 years in a spirit of 
harmony.” 

What this Ohio community has 
done, more should strive to accom- 
plish. Particularly commendable is 
the way they agreed upon the use 
of the property belonging to each 
congregation for the common good 
of all. So often consolidations of 
schools, businesses, churches, es- 
tates, or what-have-you hang up 
on the snag of who’s going to get 
the better of the deal. At Nankin 
they just joined up the walls and 
proceeded ahead. 

In the little village of less than 
600 people where my mother lives, 
there are four Protestant churches 
and several close-by country 


churches, still attempting to op- 
erate, after a fashion. I know for 
a positive fact that three of these 
churches could unite into a larger, 
more effective congregation with- 


out anybody’s deep beliefs being 
stepped on. No doubt about the 
same thing is true in your nearby 
village for I fear there are not 
many Nankin Federated Churches 
to stand up and be counted! 


Dryer report... 


You may remember that some 
issues back I mentioned the fact 
that I would have to make my 
next appliance purchase a clothes 
dryer, as my basement space had 
been cut in half due to paneling 
off a room for office and sundry 
uses. Here’s my report on dryers, 
as of two months’ experience: 

We chose a non-deluxe model 
with three settings for regular dry- 
ing, wash-and-wear which dries 
more slowly at lower temperatures, 
and an air-fluff setting over which 
a controversy wages. The sales- 
man said this button could be 
pushed for the last few minutes of 
the drying period to remove wrin- 
kles, but the instruction book says 
it is to use on pillows, blankets, 
shag rugs, orlon coats, and so 
forth, that you just want to fluff 
and freshen. Time and experiment 
will tell. 

A new principle of even heat dis- 
tribution around the drum of my 
dryer supposedly dries a load of 
clothes in 25 minutes, but this is 
only wishful thinking. Except for 
the thinnest cottons, I have to give 
everything from 50 minutes to a 
full hour. 

Bedding looks a bit limp and 
beat up and wrinkles in the sheets 
defy my steam iron, which has no 
trouble smoothing line-dried sheets, 
without dampening. White things 
look dull; woolens, nylons, and 
some cottons crackle with static 
and prick me. 

That’s the debit side. On the 
credit side I wholeheartedly en- 
thuse over towels, socks, knit un- 
derwear, and sheet blankets that 
dry beautifully fluffy. And there’s 
no denying that it’s wonderful just 
to pile the clothes in the dryer, 
push a button, and have them 
ready to put on and wear in an 
hour. 

No baskets or carts of heavy 
wet clothes to tug and lug; no 
hanging up or taking down; no 
tangled clotheslines; no frosty fin- 
gers. And wash day goes calmly 
by, be it raining cats and dogs! 


Mix your own... 


Wisconsin homemakers, and prob- 
ably many others who belong to 
home demonstration groups, have 
long known the economy and joy 
of using their own ready-mix for 
biscuits, muffins, pancakes, quick 
coffee cakes, and so forth. In case 
you haven’t been introduced to this 
handy helper, here it is: 

For 13 cups of all-purpose mix, 
stir % cup double-acting baking 
powder and 14, tablespoons salt 
into 9 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
and sift three times. With a pas- 
try blender cut in 14% to 2 cups 
cold vegetable shortening until the 
mixture looks like cornmeal. Store 
in a tightly-covered container in 
a cool dry place till ready to use. 

To make biscuits, stir cup 
milk into 2 cups master-mix. For 
muffins, add 4 cup sugar to 2 cups 
mix, then 1 beaten egg and 1 cup 
of milk, stirring well into the dry 
ingredients. Vary with fruits, such 
as blueberries or mashed banana, 
or 4% cup chopped nuts. 








SIZES 
14%4—24% 

































9090. Graceful empire-princess dress with little fit- 
ted } aye Printed pottern in misses’ sizes 10 to 
20. Size 16 dress takes 4% yords 39-inch fabric; 
jocket 1% yards. Price 35 cents. 


4644. Half-size fashion with smooth, slim lines; ac- 
cent on cleverly-cut collar. Printed pattern in sizes 
14% to 24%. Size 16% takes 4% yords 35-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 


4659. Graceful princess lines with pretty squared 
neckline for the not-so-slender figure. Printed pat- 
tern in half sizes 144% to 24%. Size 16%) tokes 
3% yards 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


9054. rounded yoke with open mandarin 

skirt. Moke it casvel or 
dressy according to fabric. Printed pattern in miss- 
es’ sizes 12 to 20; 40. Size 16 takes 4 yards 35- 
inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


9379. Jiffy-cut printed pattern includes all three 
blovses. Each pottern is in one piece; pin to fab- 
rie and cut entire blouse at once. Misses’ sizes 10 
to 18. See pattern for yordages. Price 35 cents. 








4766. Saucy scoop 
neckline; Fy Bo | ag A AT Skirt 


full and bouncy. Pri pattern in child's 
sizes 2,4,6,8. Size 6 takes 2% yards 35-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 


7136. Bluebirds in easy embroidery add o gay 
note to kitchen towels. Transfer of 7 motifs 
lone for each day of the week) each about 
5% x6 inches. Price 25 cents. 


7187. Any tot will love his ‘‘Kiddie’’ cover. 
Appecling little figures are embroidered in gay 
colors on separate blocks. Fun to moke. Trans- 
fer of 9 kiddies, each about 5x 6%, inches. 
Price 25 cents. 


7187 


























Pattern Nos. Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
| Fort Atkinson, Wis. — 
| $_________fer patterns. 
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Get your calves off to a 


00D 





fortify their rations with 


e ® 


Helps Prevent Scours 
in Calves and Pigs 


Vitamin-rich Clovite gives calves, pigs and poultry a strong, 
disease-resistant start in life. It provides essential vitamins 
in natural form, in a fish-oil and vegetable-oilmeal base, 
and other growth promoting factors often short in natural 
feeds. Clovite has high vitamin stability, assuring thera- 
peutic levels of vitamins A, D, and Be. Also supplies sup- 
plemental quantities of thiamine, riboflavine, niacin, choline 
and pantothenic acid. 

A golden-yellow powder that mixes readily with all feeds 
Clovite actually improves their palatability. In providing 
balance, Clovite helps prevent scours and 
pneumonia. Clovite is dispensed only 
by veterinarians. 


nutritional 







Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 


World's largest exclusive producer of veterinary 
biologicals and pharmaceuticals 









CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


he knows best, what's best 
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Joe W. Sicer 


Windowless houses 


Poultry houses without windows are an attempt to pro- 
vide more uniform temperature and light. Their success 
is partially offset by new situations which they create. 


HY should chicken houses 
\X/ have windows? To let in 
the light, some one will an- 


swer. But we can use electric 
lights and get more even distribu- 
tian of illumination over all the 
building than we can possibly get 
from natural light coming through 
windows as commonly placed in 
chicken houses. 

To get ventilation, some one else 
will add. But we can ventilate by 
means of fans and can really get 
a more dependable flow of air be- 
cause when the fans run, air must 
move. 

What other reasons are there 
for windows? If we can do the job 
better without them, then why put 
them in? Confronted with this 
question, one not-too-readily-con- 
vinced poultryman came back with 
the contention that windows came 
in mighty handy when it was 
time to throw the manure and lit- 
ter out of the house! 

Experience has shown that win- 
dowless houses for chickens can 
be quite successful. In fact, they 
have a number of advantages over 
conventional houses. They also 
have some disadvantages. 


Lower construction cost... 


It costs less to build a window- 
less house. It isn’t that the win- 
dow sash are so expensive. It is 
the cost of sash plus the cost of 
a window frame of some kind and 
the extra labor involved in fitting 
the wall around the frame and the 
sash into the frame. 

It is much more simple to just 
keep on laying blocks or nailing an 
siding than it is to measure where 
the windows go, get half blocks 
to use in the right places or saw 
off the siding to fit around the 
window opening. 

With no sun shining into the 
house through windows you will 
have less of a rapid warming up 
in the house during the day time 
and hence a more uniform house 
temperature over a 24-hour period. 
This will be especially true if the 
windowless house is well insulated. 
There is evidence that with a more 
uniform temperature, higher egg 
production can be expected. 

By using artificial lights alto- 
gether you can control the length 
of the birds’ “day.” You can even 
control the time of their “day.” 
Some poultrymen have found it ad- 
vantageous to have their flocks 
lighted from 1 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
the year around. On such a sched- 
ule, practically all of the work 
with the poultry can be taken care 
of before noon. The afternoons are 
then completely free for other work. 


With cages or slats... 


Windowless houses, at present, 
are used most commonly with dou- 
ble-deck laying cages or with slat- 
ted floor houses. With hens under 
these conditions, the number of 
birds per square foot of floor space 
in the house is stepped up enough 
that sufficient body heat is gen- 
erated, even during cold weather, 





to make force draft, fan ventila- 
tion feasible. 

A frequently found arrangement 
is to use ventilating ducts, both in- 
take and outlet, that run the full 
length of the building. Holes dis- 
tributed along these ducts make 
for a fairly uniform movement of 
air throughout all of the house. 

Hot weather presents somewhat 
of a problem in windowless hous- 
es. Heavy insulation (four inches 
of rock wool or its equivalent) in 
the ceiling and a reflective roof 
covering such as aluminum or 
white paint will reduce the prob- 
lem. An abundance of fan capacity 
to move a large volume of air is 
essential. 


Danger — power failure ... 


The big hazard with windowless 
houses is that of a power failure. 
If the fans stop the result can be 
costly. 

I visited one windowless cage 
layer plant last summer where the 
truth of that statement was driven 
home to me. The owner told me 
of his experience of several weeks 
previous. He had checked his house 
at midnight. Everything O. K. But 
between then and early the next 
morning something had happened 
to his power. There was no storm. 
Just a failure somewhere in the 
circuit for his laying house. 

In that short time more than 
500 of 1,680 hens had died. 

When windowless houses are 
used, regardless of how dependable 
you think your power may be, you 
would be wise to install a relay, 
battery-operated alarm that would 
alert you should the power go off 
for any reason. Then you should 
plan to have a stand-by generator 
ready for prompt use, or you should 
have your house so constructed that 
you can readily get it open enough 
to take care of the emergency. 
Panels of insulation board in the 
walls may be the answer. They 
could be built for quick removal, 
held in place by hooks or turn 
buckles. 

One other drawback to window- 
less houses is a higher cost of op- 
eration. Complete dependence on 
artificial light and on fans for ven- 
tilation means a fairly sizable elec- 
tric bill each month. 

This added cost, however, may 
be offset if the more uniform en- 
vironmental conditions result in 
enough of an increase in egg pro- 
duction and improvement in feed 
efficiency. This hope is still await- 
ing experimental supporting evi- 
dence, but many poultrymen with 
windowless houses feel that they 
are well worthwhile. 





Seven-year-old Johnnie had been 
taken to the zoo to see the ani- 
mals. He stood before the spotted 
leopard’s cage for a few minutes, 
staring intently and keeping silent. 
Then, turning to his mother, he 
asked, “Say, Mom, is that the dot- 
ted lion that everybody wants Dad- 
dy to sign an?” 
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More profit from 
multiple farrowing 


It contributes year-around income, 
provides higher average price for 
hogs, and balances labor required. 


by Fred J. Giesler 


market and process one-fourth 

of our hogs during November 
and December and only one-sev- 
enth of them in June and July. 
We have nothing to gain by flood- 
ing the markets at certain sea- 
sons, causing sharp price changes, 
unbalancing our income, and let- 
ting our hog raising equipment sit 
idle for a long period of time dur- 
ing the year. 

Just because we have been do- 
ing things that way for many 
years does not mean that we can’t 
do something about it now. Some 
farmers are already starting to 
move in the direction of changing 
their farrowing program to pro- 
vide a more uniform supply of 
pork going to market throughout 
the entire year. These men have 
scheduled their farrowing to come 
four to six times a year, and a 
number of them even more often. 

Multiple farrowing is defined as 
a system of hog raising in which 
you farrow two or more groups of 
sows at least four times a year. 

As an example, using two sets 
of sows, you would farrow the 
first group during the months of 
November and December. The 
same set of sows would farrow a 
second litter some six months 
later, say in May or June. Your 
second group of sows would far- 
row in February or March and 
again six months later in August 
or September. 

You would market hogs prob- 
ably eight or more times through- 
out the year. In each group, if 


|: DOESN’T make sense to 


you had 75 or 100 hogs, they 
could be topped out, taking hogs 
weighing 200 to 220 each time. 


You probably would have 30 to 40 
hogs ready; and, in another three 
weeks or more, you could move 
most of the rest to market. 
There seems to me to be about 
half a dozen sound and practical 
reasons why we should consider 
adopting the multiple farrowing 
program in hog-producing states. 


Better price for all... 


When you compare the hog 
prices and receipts for Chicago 
during the years 1954 to 1956, you 
will find that, if a farmer would 
have spread out the marketing of 
his hogs on a year round basis, he 
would have received an average 
of $17.34 per hundred-weight, com- 
pared to selling them on a one- 
crop basis for $14.81 during No- 
vember and December. 

This means that he would have 
received $5.06 advantage per 200- 
pound hog produced through a 
multiple farrowing system. When 
you follow a one-crop system of 
marketing program, you will find 
that more often than not, more 
hogs are sold in the valleys of 
the market prices than are sold 
at the peaks of the hog prices. 

When you use the multiple far- 


system, you spread out 
your income. This makes it much 
easier to pay the feed bills and 
provide money for the family liv- 
ing expenses. 

Your hog-raising chores are 
spread out under the multiple far- 
rowing system, and they don’t 
bunch up and compete so seriously 
with other farm operations. 

Then, too, you can afford a bet- 
ter herd boar. With multiple far- 
rowing, your boar cost per litter 
is much less than under the one- 
or two-litter system because you 
use him on a year-round basis. 


rowing 


Takes less capital .. . 


Young farmers find they can 
get started in hog production with 
a smaller initial investment when 
a multiple farrowing system is 
used. There is no need for a large 
amount of equipment on the farm. 
In fact, if you were to produce 
200 head of hogs per year and 
you would spread your farrowing 
dates out to four different periods, 
you would need about enough 
equipment to house 50 hogs at a 
time rather than 200. 

Take, for example, the depre- 
ciation on one of your moveable 
hog houses costing about $400. 
You could depreciate this house 
at the rate of $40 per year over 
a 10-year period. If you had 40 
pigs using the house, in a year’s 
time the depreciation charge per 
pig would be $1. If you use the 
house for 4 batches of 40 pigs 
each, the cost would be only 25 
cents per pig. 


Keeps consumers buying . . . 


When using multiple farrowing, 
you can point to more uniform 
production as a way of keeping a 
steady supply of pork flowing to 
markets so consumers can buy it. 

On the other hand, when mar- 
ket receipts dry up and the whole- 
sale and retail prices get out of 
line with competitive foods, the 
housewife is inclined to back away 
and buy something else. The re- 
tailer doesn’t often feature any 
meat that is high priced relative 
to the rest. This means that 
many budget-bound housewives 
get out of the pork buying habit. 

When large numbers of hogs are 


sent to market and the price of 
pork is about in line again with 
other foods or maybe below, it 


takes considerable advertising and 
promotion to win back this lost 
market. Often, this calls for sub- 
stantial price slashes. The cost of 
regaining customers is enormous, 
and the bill is paid by everyone 
in the industry. 

Multiple farrowing will aid the 
swine industry tremendously when 
all farmers take the step to ad- 
just their swine enterprise by 
leveling out the farrowing of hogs 
on their farms, 
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A VACATION 
TRIP FOR 


TO GLAMOROUS HAWAII! 


A glorious vacation trip to the lands of your dreams. . . absolutely 
free! You could be one of the lucky winners in this easy-to-enter 
contest sponsored by the makers of CALviTA.-No special skills 
needed. No purchase necessary. Just register with any dealer who 
handles CALviTA calf formula. Think of it! You and a companion 
can enjoy luxury living in the land of perpetual sunshine. Stay at the 
finest hotel. Enjoy wonderful meals. Swim or loll on sandy beaches. 
All of this without spending one penny of your own money. 


FLY IN LUXURIOUS COMFORT BOTH WAYS 


You'll board Northwest Airlines 













luxury airplane and in a few hours im _ 
you'll be in a land of enchantment. § = 
Charming hostesses to serve you all eee 


the way. Every comfort provided to 
make your trip a memorable one. 


3 FULLY PAID TRIPS 





i 
‘er 





s FREE! 


INCLUDING SPENDING MONEY 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 
Just register at any feed dealer who sells 





THE 0 CALF FORMULA 
THAT REPLACES ALL THE MILK 
A CALF NORMALLY REQUIRES 


We want everyone to know the many ad- 
vantages of raising calves on CALVITA . . . the 
proven milk replacer that is guaranteed to 
raise calves faster, better, and at a lower cost 
than whole milk or any supplement you may 
feed. You'll have healthier calves too because 
CALVITA contains high potency vitamins and 
the antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN to combat scours 
and colds. Ask your dealer about CALviTa. 


LOWEST IN COST TO FEED 

Regardless of Price! 
DON’T DELAY! Register right away 

NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


HIAWATHA AVENUE . MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








3401 
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To Clean and Sanitize more easily, quickly and more efficiently 






These formulas 
are used by 
more dairymen 
than any others 
made! 





For Over 42 Yeors 
Designers and Manvtacturers of 
Modern Milkers and Pipeline 
Milking Systems 


Go 
Supermatic 


MODERN 
DETERGENTS 
BACTERICIDES 


Prove these on YOUR Farm and Dairy 


SUPER-KLEEN SOAPLESS DETERGENT — Fortified 
with Chelating Agents. For milking equipment, vats, 
pasteurizers, 
gentle to hands. Compensates for hardest water. 
MILK TANK CLEANER — Balanced alkaline clean- 
er, contains Sodium Hypochlorite, for Improved 
Detergency. Efficient in all types of water. 
LINE-CLEAN 1 — Alkaline Detergents for Cleaning 
and Washing Pipelines. 

LINE-CLEAN 3 — Organic acid detergent for pipe- 
line milkstone removal. 

ANTISTONE — Positive Milkstone Removal. 
CHLOR-O-SAN — LIQUID SODIUM HYPOCHLOR- 
ITE BACTERICIDE — Kills Bacteria — Destroys 
Germs. 


STERIBALM — For 
Acting, Non-Corrosive, Non-Irritation. 


coolers, woodwork. Powerful, yet 


Safer Mastitis Control. Fast- 


UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE DIVISION 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, Inc. 


5101 First Ave., Albert Lea, Minn. Branches, Syracuse, N.Y., Wavkesha, Wis. 

















t  a<_ 1% 
EASIER 
FASTER 
BETTER! 


KESTER SOLDER 


FREE: “Soldering Simplified 
16-poge booklet — Send for 
your copy today 

KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4227 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, i11.,U.S.A 





For Generel 
Soldering 

















COPYRIGHT 1950, WILSON REFR SERATION, Ing 
THE MILK PROOUCER {8 A 
MIGHTY IMPORTANT FELLOW .. 
SO AM Ii! I'l be appearing in the 
February 10 issue with complete details . $0... 
WATCH FOR ME! 
WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC. 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 
SMYRNA, DELAWARE 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 








Moke GU AFL 


E.Z,REDD TAGS.. 
y Your Choice 


4 For livestock identification, 

4 E numerals on Big 

- orful tag. Available in four bril- 

*liant colors. Made from wear 

resistant plastic k : 
Write for sample and prices. | 


Send for free agricultural sup- 
ply catalog. Complete line of 
artificial breeding equipment. 





St 










Easily read 
at 60 feet. 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 















- ALL-STEEL” 
Sandhill, CATTLE OILER 
Automatically knocks Flies, Lice, Other Stock Pests 
from any size cattle or hogs. Cottle treat all parts 
of body including neck, shoulders, rump and under- 
sides. New type pump saves insecticides 
and gvorantees even oil distribution — 
Fully adjustable for any amount oll — 
Fully evtomotic. The 5-gel. olf supply lasts 
for weeks. Fill with oil and forget it. Easy 
to instoll te any post, anywhere. 












ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
Built To Last 
indefinitely 








proven their effectiveness through the years 
. .. Now yeu con profitably and wisely in- 
stall Automotic Oilers and rely on them to 
do your job of stock-pest control ovtomatically, 
economically. They ore priced unbelievably low ond 






€-) Groin Rollers 

C) Feed & Molosses Mixes 
L) Cottle Neck Chains L) Tractorkabs 

NAME : coccceeceeeslD 
TOWN STATE — 


C) Heg Oilers 
[) Power Sproyers 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO, 


1717 NO. MAIN ST. PENDER, NEBRASKA 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 





Use of proved sires 
increasing 


Forty per cent of sires are proved. 
They breed at least 70 per cent of 
the cows; about 4,300,000 in 1957. 


by H. A. Herman 


a new high during 1957. Be- 
ginning last January, 2,651 
sires were in artificial breeding 
service in the United States. Of 
these, 1,074, or 40.5 per cent, were 
proved. This is an inspiring gain 
because for the past three years 
only 37 per cent were D.H.LA. 
proved. 
While we should not emphasize 
unduly a change from 37 per cent 


T': E use of proved sires reached 


to 405 per cent, it means more 
than the figures might imply. We 
have hovered around 37 (at the 


most 39) per cent proved sires for 
the past five years. Good proved 
sires have been scarce and there 
has been some question as to 
whether or not our present D.H.LA. 
and official testing programs in 
America are capable of producing 
as many really outstanding proved 
sires aS are needed each year. It 
is encouraging to move off “dead 
center” in the percentage of proved 
sires in use. 


During 1957, the 2,651 sires used 
in artificial breeding will account 
for the servicing of about 6 mil- 
lion cows. This is 26 per cent of 
our milk cow population of breed- 
ing age. It amounts to over 2,300 
cows serviced per average sire. 


Proved sires heavily used ... 


Young, and unproved sires, are 
rather lightly used. The proved 
sires come in for very heavy use. 
Reports from the 75 organized ar- 
tificial breeding associations indi- 
cate many are breeding 70 to 100 
per cent of the cows serviced to 
proved sires. Many of the proved 
sires are annually credited with 
5,000 to over 8,000 first-service 
cows. 

Adding this up, we find that in 
1957 more milk cows were bred to 
proved production sires than any 
time in our history. If we take 
the minimum figure of 70 per cent 
being serviced by proved sires, it 
means that over 4,300,000 milk 
cows were, or are, in calf to proved 
sires as a result of 1957 artificial 
breeding. 


Prior to 1938, when only natural 


breeding service was used, 10 per 
cent of the total sires in use were 
proved. At best we calculate this 
could have resulted in only 10 per 
cent of the nation’s milk cows 
serviced by proved sires — a fig- 
ure of some 2% million cows prior 
to 1938. Furthermore, proved sires 
were largely in purebred herds and 
leading D.H.LA. herds which were 
large enough, and the owner in a 
position to maintain a proved sire 
in his dairy operations. 

Whatever weaknesses might be 
found in our present sire selection 
program for artificial breeding, 
and there are some because we do 
not have enough production test- 
ing, the cold facts are that arti- 
ficial breeding is bringing better 
production sires to the barnyard 
of hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican dairymen. This, of course, is 
a realization, in part, of the goal 
destined for this program over 20 
years ago. 


Above average production .. . 


Merely using proved sires is not 
the complete answer in a dairy 
cattle improvement program. A 
proved sire is usually defined as a 
sire with 5 to 10 production tested 
daughters, on an unselected basis 
The U.S.D.A. defines a proved sire 
as one which has five production 
tested daughters (unselected) com- 
pared to their production tested 
dams. Certainly this is a minimum 
requirement. 

Some proved sires in D.H.LA. 
testing are found to be below av- 
erage; some are average, and 
some (about one-third) are above 
average. In every instance, feed- 
ing and management of the daugh- 
ters is an important factor and 
greatly influences the production 
level of the daughters of any sire. 
Private breeders as well as per- 
sonnel of artificial breeding organ- 
izations are compelled to evaluate 
environment in deciding on the 
choice of a proved sire. 

Environment to date cannot be 
evaluated in mathematical terms. 
It is either good, poor, or average, 
and human judgment is often 








a Dams Daughters 

Breed Sires ae Milk Fat Milk “Fat 

No. Ibs. . ia.) ea rie: 
Ayrshire — 56 9,652 396 10,689 453 
Brown Swiss 79 10,890 440 11,392 473 
Guernsey 229 8,693 421 9,106 446 
Holstein 485 12,689 458 13,538 502 
Jersey 204 8,344 443 8,875 473 
Shorthorn 18 7,664 297 8,339 326 
Red Poll 1 9,930 376 9,337 396 
Red Dane 2 8.269 351 10,396 439 
Average or eae: ae ms ; 

Total 1,074 10,626 440 11,304 


477 
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WITH NURS-A-CALF 
the ‘““NATURAL” calf feeder 
just fill it—hang it 
—forget it. 
® CONVENIENT—no atten 
tionreaquired during feeding 


, © SANITARY—air-tight cap 
ntomina 
NURS-A-CALF tion and spilling 


Soft, flexible 


nsures against c« 


®* EASY TO CLEAN—rinse 
viny! and store in liquid steriiant 


Retail $3.98 


between feeding 
* NATURAL FEEDING at some rote as cow's 
teat 


* FULLY GUARANTEED 


Kile: NURS-A-CALF 


R. L. KUSS & CO., INC. + FINDLAY, OHIO 


an ae ae ee write direct 








DON’T BUST BALES 
BY HAND 


THERE’S AN EASIER, QUICKER WAY 


x 


WOOD'S LOW COST BALE BUSTER 
Just put a bale on the conveyor—rtelease the 
lever, and the Wood's Low Cost Bale-Buster 
feeds itself. The straw comes out light, fluffy, 
thrashing-machine loose 
The 16 sickle sections rotating at a speed of 1000 
r.p.m. make quick work of the most igh 
packed bale. The combination of thorough - 
ing and mild shredding action produces the best 
possible bedding. Speeds up barn cleaning, dis- 
tributes better from manure spreader. 
Hanilles bales up to 22” x 19”. Low, easy-load 
trough. Completely portable—move it where 
you need it. Takes little power (14% h.p. recom- 
mended) because of flywheel action of the 
cutting unit. 
SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE FOLDER 
(Neme your favorite decier 
ond we'll send him one, too.) 


42801 South 4th Street, Oregon, Iilinois 











MOWS and 
MULCHES PASTURES 


KEEPS 
GRAZING FRESH 





ROTO-SPEED 
ROTARY CUTTERS 


Roto-Speed encourages fresh, tender 
growth, helps condition soil, poys off 
in bigger yields. Shreds stalks, clears 
too! See your dealer or write 





LILLISTON IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY 
ALBANY, GEORGIA + WACO, TEXAS 








strained, and gambling instincts 
aroused, in every sire selection 
made. This, of course, is a part 


of the glamour associated with sire 
selection and cattle improvement. 

Cattle breeding is an art as well 
as a science. Figures simply can- 
not be a complete answer to the 
value of breeding animals. The 
judgment and knowledge of the 
dairymen working with these ani- 
mals will always be of an intrinsic 
value that cannot be evaluated by 
a formula. 

We call attention to the proved 
bulls in use during 1957. The 1,074 
sires were divided as shown in the 
table on opposite page. 


Proved bulls usually old .. . 


The advantage of a proved sire 
is often offset by the fact that he 
is getting along in years before he 
is proved. This is amply borne out 
in the age distributions of sires in 
the table. The average age is 7 to 
8 years, about as young as a sire 
can be proved under average herd 
operations. 

Only 236 of the proved sires in 
use are 7 years of age. The av- 
erage age is 7 years, and 350 sires 
of the 1,074 proved are in this age 
group. Seventy-four are past 10 
years of age and 5 are past 14 
years of age. 

Because most of the sires are 
past 7 years of age when pur- 
chased, the turnover is fairly high. 
The average proved sire is good 
for 2 to 3 years either natural or 
artificial service. An abundance of 
data shows that whether used nat- 
urally or artificially, the average 
proved sire is through at about 
10 years of age. 


Cream of the crop... 


The proved sires used in artifi- 
cial breeding in 1957 were gener- 
ally “the cream of the crop.” Of 
the 1,074 sires used, 834 main- 
tained or increased production of 
daughters over dams. The average 
Sire used had an average of 13 
daughter-dam pairs. The dams av- 
eraged 10,626 pounds of milk, 440 
pounds of butterfat, and the daugh- 
ters 11,304 pounds of milk, 477 
pounds of butterfat on a 305 day 
lactation — 2x milking — mature 
basis (see table). 

This is an increase of 678 pounds 
milk, 37 pounds of butterfat in fa- 
vor of the tested daughters of these 
A. I. proved sires. It indicates 
that the upper level of proved sires 
is being utilized to the fullest. 





Fire ant and screw worm 
can be controlled 


Plans for an attack to eventually 
wipe out two of the most costly 
insects that plague agriculture in 
the south (the imported fire ant 
and the screw worm) have been 
developing between the U.S.D.A. 
and state agencies. 

The attack already is underway 
against the imported fire ant, a 
pest that infests more than 20 
million acres in Texas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and 


Georgia. Isolated infestations ex- 
ist or have been eradicated in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Arkansas, and Tennessee. The im- 
ported fire ant is harmful to crops, 
livestock, and humans. 

Most effective time for field op- 
erations against the fire ant is 
from November to April. 


To stamp out the fire ant, which 
may take three years or more in 
a given area, all infested lands will 
need to be treated. Insecticides 
effective against fire ants include 
dieldrin and heptachlor. Chlordane 
is effective but requires twice as 
much to kill the pest and has less 
residual value under most condi- 
tions. Application will be by air- 
craft, motorized ground equipment, 
and hand applicators. 

The screw worm, a pest that 
causes heavy losses among live- 
stock and wildlife, will be attacked 
in Florida and parts of Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. 
Male screw worm flies sterilized 
by gamma rays from radioactive 
cobalt wil! be used. When normal 
screw worm females, which mate 
only once, mate with sterile males, 
their eggs do not hatch. 


Before an all-out screw worm 
campaign can begin, mass rearing 
facilities for flies must be pre- 
pared. With both the screw worm 
and the fire ant, quarantine will 
be needed to protect areas cleared 
of the pests. 


John Hetts dies 


John Hetts, Wisconsin’s oldest 
member of the National Holstein 
Association in years of affiliation, 
died at his Fort Atkinson home 
January 2 at the age of 78. The 
“Apostle of the Admirals’ still 
owned some 100 head of Holsteins 
at the time of his death. A memo- 
rial in his name is being estab- 
lished. 





Top Jersey record 


: 


3 


Charming Susie of W. S. (Very 
Good) has completed a record that 
makes her national champion jun- 
ior 2-year-old on 2x, 305 days. Be- 
ginning at 1 year, 10 months of 
age, she produced 12,940 pounds 





. 





2 * ' 


of milk and 788 pounds of fat. 

Both her sire and dam are de- 
scendants of one cow, which was 
the foundation animal for the herd 
of Austin W. Warner, Cariton, 
Ore., who bred and owns “Susie.” 
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Conforming with latest 
government regulations. 








Separately packaged tips 
to prevent cross infection. 


Accurately metered 6cc 
doses in each syringe. 


4 


Now, a faster, easier method of treat- 
ing mastitis! The 4-shot SELECTA 
syringe contains 24cc of a high-potency 
antibiotic formula that is a medically 
proved specific for the usual mastitis- 
causing bacteria. Snap-off plastic tabs 
accurately measure four 6cc doses. 
Each 24ce contains Each Gce contains 
400,000 units... Proeaine Penicillin G... 100,000 units 
400 mg..Dihydrostreptomycin base as sulfate. 100 mg. 
200 mg.... Neomycin base as sulfate...... 50 mg. 


400 mg. . Sulfathiazole........... 
400 mg. ..........Sulfanilamide.......... 


See and try SELECTA at your dealer's or write 


HANFORD’S 


*US. Pat. No. 2,764,981 


G. C. HANFORD MFG. CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











HERCULES 
Applied in 
30 Seconis 






Tag Size 





2%," F.0.8. NEWPORT, KY. 
x « Heavy Brass Tag 

2%" « Bright Finish Twist- 
> ed Link Welded Chain 

Plier. + Extra Heavy ‘8S’ Hook 

$1.00 Fastener 

each 





Free Catalog listing com- 

plete line. Piastic and aluminum markers. Plain 

and colored Cattle Ear Tags. Livestock supplies. 
Est. NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO Est. 
190 P.O. Box 6-254 New Ky. 1902 











STOP COW KICKING 


with improved 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Thousands in use! Vet approved! Subdues the 
wildest animai—stops kicking during milking 
. surgery, artificial insevination or 
whenever needed. Won't injure 

Prepaid 


~ 

cut or wound. Immobilizes mus- 
4° cles; eliminates tying, chains 
Pat'd 








wires, etcs. Fits any size animal 


ORDER NOW! Money Back Guar- 
antee. Pays for itself many times 
over in saving spilt milk, injury to 
calves, other animals, yourself. 





r 
| WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY 
5995 


N. Washington, Denver |6, Colo. | 
Enclosed is $ Send 
KowKantKick(s) for 10 day trial subject to full | 
| refund if | am not completely satisfied | 
| Name | 
| Address | 

P.O. State | 








if Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard’s Deiryman— 
Ask Him Why! 
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You must have pride to be a good... 


buttermaker 


If buttermaking appeals to you, after graduating 
apply for a job at a creamery as an apprentice. 


by Russell Myers and Gred Kuchuch 


HE work involved in the buttermaking 
T profession is quite varied. First, it is nec- 
» be able to receive and check the 
for quality and cleanliness. 
The buttermaker should be able to run the 
Babcock test for butterfat content, run sedi- 
ment tests, and all other laboratory tests on 
the product. 

After the cream is dumped into the pasteur- 
izer or prepared to be run through the flash 
pasteurizer, the buttermaker must understand 
the pasteurizing process completely 

After pasteurizing, cooling, and holding, he 
must churn the butter from the cream and 
make the kind of butter that the public has 
the right to expect; that is, nothing but top- 
quality butter. 

In addition to these prime duties, a good 
buttermaker is trained to take care of a good 
share of the maintenance of the machinery in 
i creamery. Besides all of these duties, it is 
very beneficial if the buttermaker has a pleas- 
ing personality and can meet and talk with 
patrons, customers, and the visitors who like 
to come in and see how butter is made. 


essary t 


milk and 


cream 


Equipment needed .. . 


To make good butter in a plant the size of 
ours (we produce from 1% to 2 million pounds 
of butter per year), it would be necessary to 
have the following equipment: In the intake 
room we have a 5-can-per-minute rotary can 
washer, a 500-pound scale, and a stainless 
steel 3-can capacity dump can. Off the intake 
room is the laboratory where we test milk and 
cream with the main piece of equipment being 
the centrifuge, plus plenty of hot water and 
the necessary glassware to run milk and cream 
tests. 

In the boiler room we have a 50-horsepower 

team generator, which is a water-tube type of 
Our refrigeration system is housed 
here, also. This includes 20 tons of refriger- 
ation and a large sweet-water holding tank, 
ised to cool our cream after pasteurization. 
In our churn room is located four 600-gallon 

ream pasteurizers and a 650-gallon capacity 
hur This churn will handle the contents of 
ye of the pasteurizers and will churn out 
around 2,000 pounds of butter from each vat 

ol cream 
After the cream is received in the intake 
n, weighed, sampled, and dumped into one 

f the pasteurizing vats, the cream is heated 

pasteurized) to 175 degrees and held for 30 
minutes at that temperature. This extreme 
heat kills all the unwanted bacteria in the 


boiler. 


; are manager and buttermaker, respective- 
nroe Dairy Company, Monroe, Wisconsin. 
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QUALITY CHECK is made by Fred Kuckuck as, prior to 
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shipment, he examines Grade AA sample taken with trier. 


cream so the butter will have the best keep- 
ing qualities. (We have stored our butter for 
months and it has come out of storage with as 
fresh a flavor as when it was put in.) 

After the heat treatment, the cream is 
cooled to about 64 degrees with water circula- 
ting through the coil in the center of the pas- 
teurizer. When the cream is down to 64 de- 
grees, we turn the sweet-water into the coil 
and cool the cream to about 46 degrees or to 
a temperature that will allow the cream to be 
churned for 45 minutes before it breaks into 
butter. 

After pasteurizing, the cream is pumped 
into the churn the next morning and is churned 
until the butter granules form and become the 
size of wheat or small kernels of corn. The 
buttermilk is drained off and the butter is 
washed twice with pure, cool, rinse water. 

After the washing and draining, salt is add- 
ed to the butter at about the rate of 2 pounds 
per 100 pounds of butter, or 2 per cent salt. 
The butter is thoroughly worked so that no 
moisture is visible to the naked eye. After the 
proper tests are made to determine the exact 
composition of the butter, as to butterfat con- 
tent, moisture content, salt content, and so 
forth, the butter is either taken from the churn 
and run through our butter-molding and wrap- 
ping machine or it is put into 60-pound bulk 
butter boxes for shipment and sale to outside 
markets. 


Source of cream... 


Some will ask where is this raw material 
secured to make the butter that we manufac- 
ture? It used to be that practically all of our 
cream was purchased from Swiss cheese fac- 
tories in this area (the cream was the by- 
product in the manufacture of Swiss cheese). 
Since the advent of Grade A procurement into 
this territory, there have been estimated 60 
cheese factories closed. As a result of this, 
the amount of cream purchased from that 
source has dwindled considerably. It has been 
our good fortune to be able to supplement this 
cheese factory cream with surplus cream from 
Grade A milk plants in the surrounding area 
to the point that we are actually manufactur- 
ing as much butter as we ever did in spite of 
the fact that the number of cheese factories 
is continually diminishing. 

As to the improvement of the quality of the 
cream we purchase from the cheese factories, 
we will have to give thanks to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and its new cream 
grading program. This has helped to improve 
the quality of the cream considerably. Practi- 


cally all of the larger factories have mechani- 
cal cream coolers now and that is the biggest 
step in the improvement of this cream. We 
take sediment tests twice a month of the 
cream taken in and keep quality records on all 
the factories. The biggest single factor, how- 
ever, in the improvement of the cream quality 
is that the State of Wisconsin sends out men 
into the field to check quality and to make 
suggestions on how to improve the cream. 

The method or procedure of becoming a but- 
termaker is pretty much the old-fashioned ap- 
prenticeship training method. It is similar tc 
the “on-the-job training programs” that were 
instituted after World War II for the returning 
veterans. 

Here is how it works: If a young fellow is 
interested in becoming a buttermaker, he hires 
out to a creamery and works through all the 
departments under the leadership and guid- 
ance of the buttermaker, who is licensed by 
the State of Wisconsin. After a year of th®: 
training, the buttermaker can recommenda the 
young man for a buttermaker’s permit. A State 
dairy inspector will call and observe the young 
buttermaker at work and if his work is ap- 
proved, he is given a written examination on 
the different phases of the work. Upon com- 
pletion of the examination and found qualified, 
the applicant is issued a permit to engage in 
buttermaking. After a year of working under 
this permit, subject to periodical inspections 
by the state inspector, he is then issued his 
buttermaker’s license. 


We like to make butter .. . 


Most buttermakers like their work because 
they get personal satisfaction out of manufae- 
turing a food product that is so wholesome and 
nutritious and which is used everyday by most 
people. 

We like the work because it isn’t like assem- 
bly-line production work. We are doing some- 
thing different from day to day and from sea- 
son to season. This breaks up the monotony 
and drudgery that is found in some occupa- 
tions. 

During the last war, when butter realiy 
“went to war” along with our men and bullets, 
we felt we were engaged in a very vital and 
important industry. There is no need for tell- 
ing how vitally important butter was at that 
time to the community, state, and nation. 

In summarizing: Anyone who takes pride in 
his own workmanship and who is willing to 
spend 8 hours a day at his job that will pay 
from $4,000 a year and up (depending on the 
size of the plant), would do well to give this 
profession careful consideration. THE END 
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BULLS must “ handled aati Some 25 per 


cent of all farm accidents 


involved animals. 
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TAKING CHANCES may mean trouble. A slip 
here could mean a permanent injury or death. 
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it may save your life! 


Over 1,000,000 farm people 
were injured last year—many 
in auto accidents, but nearly 
8,000 died in farm accidents. 


by Ernest C. Grant 


LMOST every other major occupation, 
except mining and construction, has a 
better safety record than farming. If 

agriculture had been as safe as manufactur- 
ing, some 3,000 lives would have been saved 
last year. 

Farm machinery with its cogs, belts, roll- 
ers, knives, and pulleys accounts for some 
30 per cent of the farm accidents. Falls 
downstairs, from ladders, on slippery places, 
off moving vehicles, and from tripping over 
objects on the ground and floor cause about 
124% per cent. Farm animals cause 25 per 
cent; lightning 6 per cent; burns and explo- 
sions another 6 per cent; and miscellaneous 
causes account for the rest. 

Accidents, even when not fatal, are painful 
and expensive. They bring about doctor and 
hospital bills which come high these days. 
Most accidents are caused by carelessness. 

Every day we read news items like these. 
Mr. Albert —— is in serious condition 
after having his left arm amputated at the 
elbow. This was the result of an accident 
when he caught his arm in a hay baler. 

Mrs. Fred —— suffered a brain con- 
cussion when she fell from a load of hay 
while helping her husband in the field. 

Mr. John ——_——. was kicked by a cow on 
his farm yesterday. His left leg was broken. 











Ralph . Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph ————._ Sr., is in fair condition at 
 __— Hospital today after being 





wounded in the leg yesterday when he acci- 
dentally shot himself while playing with his 
father’s shotgun. 

Will it ever stop? Not until all farmers 
think and practice safety. 

If you can truthfully answer most of these 
questions with a “yes”, you are safer than 
the average. There are just 50 of them. Give 
yourself 2 for each “yes” and see how well 
you and your farm rate. 


Safety around animals ... 
1. Do you let animals know you are 
near before touching them? 
2. Do you dehorn the bull while he 
is still young? 


3. 


4. 


Do you have a ring in his nose 
and lead him with a staff fas- 
tened to the ring? 

Do you have a strong pen for 
him and keep him in it? 


Electricity ... 


5. 
6. 


Stairs 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


Are electric switches, wiring and 
equipment kept in good repair? 

Are electric fence control boxes 
of the “approved” type and prop- 
erly installed? —_ 


. Are the lightning rods and wire 


fences properly grounded? 


. Do you avoid seeking shelter 
under trees during a_ thunder- 
storm? Snceneaiis 


and ladders ... 


Are stairs well lighted? 

Is there a hand rail? 

Are all the steps strong and in 
good repair? 

Are ladders strong, with no weak, 
broken, or missing rungs? 

Are ladders set carefully on level 


surfaces when being used, and 
laid down when not in use? aiomngiee 
Do ladders on silos start well 


above the ground and out of 
reach of children? 


Housekeeping ... 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Do you keep boards (with nails) 
and other trash picked up? 

Do you keep forks, shovels, and 
small tools hung in place instead 
of on the floor where people may 
fall over them? 

Are axes and sharp tools kept 
where no one can come in contact 
with them accidentally? 

Are stairs kept free from hay, 
tools, and other objects? 


Buildings and grounds ... 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Are floors of lofts strong and 
tight with no loose boards? 

Are all working platforms strong 
and tight? aS 
Are buildings and yards ade- 
quately lighted? = 
Are open ditches, wells, and pits 
covered securely or fenced in? 


Machinery and tools .. . 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


Are machines operated only by 
trained operators? 

Are machines operated only at 
recommended speeds? 

Is machinery oiled, greased, and 
adjusted only after it has been 
stopped? 

Are guards for cogs, wheels, and 
belts kept in place? 


27. 


28. 


30. 
31. 


You. 
32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 


. Are steps to tractors, 


Are belts put on and taken off 
only when pulleys are not in mo- 
tion? 

Do you walk around machines 
rather than over moving belts? 
wagons, 
and machinery kept clean and 
free from grease and oil? 

Are rough and tippy places avoid- 
ed while loading vehicles? 

Are handles of mauls, axes, and 
hammers sound and tight? 


Do you plan your work so that 
you have ample time to do it? 
Do you concentrate on the job at 
hand instead of doing one thing 
while thinking of another? 

Do you avoid lifting extremely 
heavy objects? widenaiin 
Do you avoid lifting while on un- 
even or slippery surfaces? 


. Do you use the “bended legs and 


straight back” method of lifting? 


. Do you keep machinery and tools 


in good repair? 


. Do you eontrol your temper in 


annoying circumstances? 


In the home... 
39. 


Do you avoid having highly- 
waxed slippery floors? 

Do you avoid turning off and on 
electricity while your hands are 
wet or while in a bath tub? a 
Are stairs free from objects “‘you 
expect to carry up next time’? 
Are matches kept in tin or glass 
containers and out of the reach 
of children? 

Is medicine kept out of the reach 
of children; is it properly la- 
beled; and are labels read before 
the medicine is taken? 

Are toys and other objects kept 
off the floors where people may 
trip over them? 


. Are sharp and pointed tools kept 


out of the reach of children? 


. Are safety rules observed when 


using such tools? 


. Is dry cleaning done only out of 


doors or with the use of non- 
inflammable dry cleaning fluid? 


. Are safety precautions used by 


everyone who smokes? 


. Do you avoid pyramiding chairs 


and boxes to use instead of a 


step ladder? 


. Are guns always stored unloaded, 


and are they kept where children 
cannot get them? 
Your Total Score 
THE END 








Each bottle of Lo-Bax 
contains a measuring spoon 


alitte LO-Bax 


goes along way 





in protecting milk quality 


Wherever bacteria threaten milk quality, the chlorine 
sanitizing action of Lo-Bax Special or LoBax-W (with 
wetting agent) gives quick and effective kills to minimize 
spoilage and rejects. 


Just one-half teaspoonful of fast-dissolving Lo-Bax 
Special* gives two gallons of rinse solution for gentle, 
positive protection of hands, cows’ udders, milking 
machine parts, utensils and other danger spots. 


Here’s a product whose long and increasing success is 
due to results. Order Lo-Bax today from your supplier or 
write us for samples and literature. 


*or one teaspoonful of Lo-Boa W 








lo-Bax® Is a trademork 


LO-BAX 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


4690 






















lowa Brown Swiss 
sets record 


[OWA has a new butterfat produc- 

tion champion. Meadow View 
Jerami M., owned by Clyde Monson 
and Son, Gowrie, completed a 365- 
day record in which she produced 
28,052 pounds of milk and 1,211 
pounds of butterfat. 

This record surpasses the pre- 
vious high butterfat mark for Iowa 
set in 1955 by Constance Korndyke 
Veeman, a Holstein owned by Ron- 
ald Chapman, Ruthven. Her 365- 
day total was 28,874 pounds of milk 
and 1,143 pounds of butterfat. 

The Monson cow, classified Excel- 
lent, was milked twice daily. Her 
305-day record on H.IR. totaled 
24,699 pounds of milk, 1,063 pounds 
of butterfat. While this 305-day 
record is exceeded in the Brown 
Swiss breed by Kilravock’s Count- 
ess, owned by Louis Ripley, Litch- 
field, Conn., the Iowa cow’s record 
is the highest 365-day, 2x record re- 
ceived at the national Brown Swiss 
Association office to date. 

The new Iowa champion ate 
about 30 pounds of concentrate 
daily during her record. This in- 
cluded 20 pounds of a home mixture 
of 900 pounds corn, 550 pounds 
oats, 175 pounds soybean meal, 150 
pounds linseed oil meal, and 150 
pounds bran. She also received 10 
pounds of a commercial dry and 
freshening feed each day and about 
4 pounds of beet pulp. 

Her roughage was mostly corn 
silage, fed free-choice. She also re- 
ceived a limited amount of excellent 
alfalfa hay. Alfalfa silage was fed 
from June through September. 

The Monson’'s use a loose-housing 
system. Jerami goes into the barn 
and is milked with the first half of 
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Meadow View Jerami M. 


the herd and stays in the stanchion 
to eat grain while the second 
“shift” is milked. 

She spent about three hours in 
the stanchion each day. She was 
never separated from the herd or 
received special care other than 
getting more feed than the rest. 

Milked at 5 o'clock sharp, morn- 
ing and evening, Jerami was milked 
by machine throughout her record. 

Monson’s 34-cow herd averaged 
11,663 pounds of milk and 516 
pounds of butterfat per cow this 
year. The herd has been on H.LR. 
continuously since 1939. The elder 
Monson, a member of the National 
Board of the Brown Swiss Cattle 
Breeders’ Association from 1946 to 
1952, has been president, secretary, 
and a board member of the Iowa 
organization. His son, Bernard, was 
active in 4-H work for eight years. 
Since completion of military serv- 
ice, he has been managing the herd 
and has been serving as secretary 


of the Iowa Brown Swiss Cattle 
Breeders’ Association. 
The new butterfat champion’s 


granddam was one of his 4-H heif- 
ers that was junior champion at the 
Iowa State Fair. Jerami’s sire is 
Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Mainstay, a son 
of Marina of Lee’s Hill. Jerami’s 
dam is Meadow View Jinx D that 
produced 11,643 pounds of milk, 525 
pounds of fat as a 5-year-old in 305 
days. 





Farm population drops 


An estimated 20,396,000 persons 
were living on U. S. farms in April 
1957, a drop of 1,861,000 since 
1956, according to recent estimates 
by the Bureau of the Census, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service. 

The change between 1956 and 
1957 is one of the largest record- 
ed for a single year, it was noted, 
part of which may be accounted 
for by sampling variability. The 
farm population is now 4.7 million 
lower than in 1950. 

Lowered requirements for man- 
power in agriculture, increased 
opportunities for employment in 
nonagricultural industries, and the 
unfavorable disparity in certain 
regians between farm and non- 
farm incomes are factors to 
which the trend is attributed. 


Answers to “What’s your 
dairy |. Q.?” quiz 
(page 80) 


Here are the experts’ answers. 
Consider yourself “an expert” if you 
scored 10-12, “average” if you 
scored 7-9, and “watching too much 
TV” if you scored 6 or lower. 


1. (a) Figures just released by the 
U.S.D.A. showed consumption was up 
4 pounds last year to 356 pounds on a 
milk equivalent basis. 


. (d) Butter consumption last year 
stood at 8.8 pounds per person and 
margarine at 8.1 pounds. 


3. (b) A recent study by the Foreign 
Agriculture Service showed these per 
capita figures: Ireland, 1,382 pounds; 
United States, 682 pounds; Italy, 303 
pounds; and Netherlands, 508 pounds. 


4. (d) C.C.C. purchases of slightly over 
5 billion pounds were about 4 per 
cent of marketed production. 


5. (b) We don’t have the exact figures 


for 1966 yet, but it will be about 4 
r cent. However, in Texas where it 
been produced for some time, it 
makes up nearly one-half. 
6. (a) 


7. (a) The government does not actually 
support milk prices. It supports man- 
ufactured product prices at a level 
which will hold manufacturing milk 
prices at the desired percentage of 
parity. This was estimated as 8 per 
cent as of early 1957 


8. (ad) The 1956 figure by the U.S.D.A. 
was 6 cents 
9. (a) 


10. (@) A U.S.D.A. report, “National 
Food Situation,”” reported recently 
that per capita consumption of these 
foods in 1 relative to 1947-49 was 
as follows: Fluid milk and cream, 99 
per cent; chicken, 127 per cent; but- 
ter, 87 r cent; and frozen veg 
etables, per cent 


11. (a) The dairy industry generally 
holds to city ordinances, although 
some county ordinances are in opera- 
tlon. The U.S. Public Health Service 
provides model ordinances, but, in 
general, the state and federal govern- 
ments assist the local governments. 


12. (ce) A recent U.S.D.A. survey set this 
at 17 cents with about one-half of 
this going for fluid whole milk 


Kansas dairy day 


With the discontinuance of the 
Kansas Farm and Home week, a 
special Dairy Progress Day has 
been scheduled for Wednesday, 
January 29, at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. The program will 
include a review of latest research 
findings and talks on such sub- 
jects as causes of breeding trou- 
bles, milk pricing systems, control 
of milk flavors, and new ideas in 
dairy cattle housing and equip- 
ment. On the two days prior to 
Dairy Progress Day, special meet- 
ings will be held. The Kansas In- 
ter-Breed Dairy Cattle Council will 
meet January 27, and the dairy 
cattle breed associations will hold 
their annual meetings January 28. 
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Wherever cows are milked, the big swing is to big, 
rugged REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN owners the country over 
are finding more milk per cow the practical key to 
more milk and more profit per acre . . . per man-hour 
... per dollar invested. 


Tailored to today’s needs by centuries of breeding 
and selection, REGISTERED HOLSTEINS have the 
size and the capacity to handle modern big-tonnage 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


fit the farm...fit the market 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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yields of pasture, silage and hay . . . the inherent 
ability to convert grass to milk at top efficiency. 
And the moderate-fat milk which REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS produce so abundantly has built-in 
marketability . . . is in ever-increasing demand on 
free-choice markets everywhere. 










Keep in step with the trend of the times in 1958 . . . 
plan in terms of bigger dairy profits . . . join the big 
swing to REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 
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BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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CPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in thie department ie 
wanted’ and pesition wanted 
address J w Foley Route 
advertisements must be signed BOX : 
count as & additional words Count each 
CHECK WITH ORDER Copy must reach us 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES Send 


Wisconsin Different rate tor 


13, Green Bay, 


care 


advertising which 


initial or group 
four weeks 


0 cents 
is only 
Minnesota 


order to 


Livestock Display advertising 


per 
20 cents per 


Hoard'’s Dairyman, 
of tigures as a word. 
ahead of date of 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


“help 
Count 


insertion, except for 
word per insertion. 
considered as eight words. Blind 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
SEND CASH OR 

NEW ADVER- 


word per 


's 





STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


HAY AND BEDDING 











ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
mpleve tine. Write for tree catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 1-* 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send tor fr le and 
atur AATRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
F OHIO, INC., Pataskala, O 3° 
HORN WEIGHTS. Made i 4 lb lb 
, t and 2 Ts arkers es 25 
; aid set { nbers bottle of 
‘ f ] We ale arry com- 
t age neck sins, veter- 
' ’ if ‘ reme- 
‘ ‘ @ tor the tockman 
Write for stalog BREEDERS SUP 
PLY CO ‘ B ‘ lowa 24-* 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS dir t you at «a 
. ‘ ‘ age atalog. ANI 
MAL HPA ASSOCIATES, Box 4, St 
j " M 21-* 
GORDON'S TEAT SOLUTION—It is pe for 
r j mh cows teats Sim ple and 
: ert. Guaranteed. Postpaid 
* Ww. ft INNERST, Cortland, N. ¥ 21 
GORDON'S MASTITIS REMEDY Our bee 
Conta te Pet ‘ 25 me 
s N Sulfa ; | ¢ and 
: r “ 
vw n 
} ‘ s W INNERST 
( ‘ N ’ 
CATTLE MARKERS 
Aseeare plete ¢ of cattle markers 
k ’ es. Free catalog. NASOO 
’ \ 14.* 
CeLeneS NYLON, ‘ mn and brass. Send 
unkoO. F CREUTZBURG & SON 
it Wayne Penney ania 18.* 
rate r | rice st wor i's finest cattle 
arke 5 ‘ lialters and or ipplies 
Sa , WwW lay MAC RA COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal 7.-* 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated t : r neck. Write for 
Iree catalog GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dep 
O, Huntingtor I 10-* 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





COW STALLS, pens, stk ‘ | : ay carriers 
steel fence post, post pullers mmediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18 

ALLIS CHALMERS, a vonage DEERE 
aod Ford wo n mat e 

aders wirte VAUGHN MI CO., Dept. B., 
Hox 549 St Pe r M ‘ Buy direct 


i ’ r r 21 
BUY. TRACTOR PARTS dire at dealer's dis 
er ss arge ati at + 


CUM 


gueare eed new ir ii Fr 
nlog CENTRAI TRACTOR PARTS 
NY. ] 


" low , 
Depression prices we SELL CHEAP. Save 

















w and tra parte rawlers 
: trac ) makes and mode 
@ ready Ss | ‘ : efundat 
SURI Ls rRACTOR PARTS CORPORA 
TION, Fa N. Dak 1-12 
BARN RAY ‘ORYERS Hea i Air 
. at . aifa ‘ wees 
Retains ft . ng 1 
repla Farm Manag \ : 
m figures 5 t reased profits §50 per 
“ ipward Pert 5 ive ying any 
depth Fase . arves R guara 
eed Sale en wanted Free |! r shows 
need an for “Controlled A HEAL | 
COMPANY, 2053 Wern Building Waukesha 
a 
suv SURPLUS JEEPS, Tra ! farm 5 
es ; ps ydra 7 | 
" t I . p | 
s . ( De pa 
Pe : | 
| 
SURGE, sround pipe 4 four 
unite ke new “ D HEYNI} t ing 
Nebraska < 
COMPLETE OUTFIT ry g grade A milk 
: eg" laily. I les It 
‘ : } y k \ in A cor 
5 BOX r are Hoard Dairy 
‘ ' \tk W 
PORTABLE GLOBE MILKER i y two 
‘ hOUN P. LITWILLER, R ‘ Bor 
Hope i 
BULK COOLER USED ga De al Self 
conta i . ) F.O.B. F H 
CRU b Wi Pr e 66oRe4 
USED CAN COOLERS i : i 
\ ‘ x ads r 
j ' j i H 
CRU I WW I t Ke 2-2 
BULK MILK TANK, M Ha ga 1 
I Le va mn tank pe on Kelvi 
r liea u 
. I H. FAULR- 
Nb I Bos I 
SILOS 
Si1LO UNLOADERS, PF & LD ler and 
if ! pacted r ' ae pr a 
Sa ta ry york guare y ack 
\ pla ‘ and 6etack P X Db 
SALES ©O Plainfield, 1 ® 
FORAGEMASTER SiLos I ra as jis 
for early rders. Write !f forma 
ROWE! INC 752 Vandalia 5 St 


M » 


Pa 





BALED HAY, consisting of Clower, Alfalfa and 
Brome grass. Loaded on car, $14.00. LINK 
BROTHERS, INC., Minong, Wisconsin. 1-2 

GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, clover, other top 
grades hay. Quality, weights guaranteed. ART 
CALLARI HAY ©O., Upper Sandusky, O. 16-* 

DAIRY WHAYV-Carloads only. Alfalfa, clover and 
mixed Ask for delivered prices HARRY 
GATES, Jackson, Michigan 17-12 





FERTILIZERS 





rock 


future 


GOLDEN-GLO 
phosphate 


Dealers wanted 
COMPANY, 
PHOSPHATE for less 


Tennessee powdered 
available for immediate and 
Quality, analysis guaranteed 
EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
Illinois. 22-12 
-~using Arrow Brand finest- 


highest test 
delivery 


Joliet, 


ground, natural Rock Phosphate. Non-acid 
Quick results One application keeps soil 
phosphorus-rich for years. Write or phone for 
prices in carlots, trucklots, or ‘spreading 
service Dept. HD. ROBIN JONES Phos- 
phate Company, 204-23rd Ave. N., Nashville 
Tennessee. Phone Cypress 8-5547—established 
1902 19-12 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 
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BERRY'S NEW IMPROVED 
» Registered 
savings 

exclusive 


Prices 


Clover; 
wances 


seed grades 


big free catalog 
Jarantee tO save you 
satisfaction 
Clarit 


Gro-Coated Brand 
means greater seed 
per acre for you this year. This origi 
development now has CM-957 
offer new Alfalfa Blends for 
new mixtures and newest varie 
low as $17.40 a bushel on Al 
Sweet Clover; $22.80 on Red 
all freight prepaid or with freight al 
and quantity discounts, 150 different 
and varieties to choose from 
you at wholesale. Write tor 
samples and price list today 
money and give you 
BERRY SEED COMPANY, Box 
la. lowa 1-4 


Trade Mark, 


Berry's 
ouTrpose, 
as 


$7.80 on 


direct to 





FARMS FOR SALE 
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240 ACRE FARM 
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$6.33 milk 
ERNEST F 
ma, Ala 
yeated in Walworth 
lairy area Send for 
REALTY CORP 
23-° 

Collins 
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cloverland 
the grazing, 
your a —- 
Realtor. Box 368, Sel 
Nations 
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eading 
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160 ACRE Dai ry Farm near Ft 
ell improved ide y located 
water rig Annual 
$65,000.00. Now of 
base. Classification 
mn entire herd 84.7. New dairy barn 
100 with 20 stanchions. Good corrals 
Large owners modern residence, 
diern tenant Owner 
lairy herd king equipment 
aser A rare pportunity to acquire 
registered Holsteins. Farm fav 
$80,000.00. VAN SCHAACK 
624 17 St Denver, Colo 
Central Wisconsin. Has 
three barns in 
On concrete highway 
Wisconsin 1-2 
50% of milk in- 
tivated, our top 
matic heat 
barn cleaner 
ery luding 3 
milk cows, milk income 
er income. 85 head 
f the finest all Holstein herds 
per acre with cattle, ma- 
wn in. $20,000 pay 
milk assignment. Other 
cattiec, machinery and 
&s $8000 down pay 
JOUNSON, Broker 
2.* 
all modern 
buildings 
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Wr FLOYD 


takes 
acre farm 


beautiful 
Other good 


Near « od fishing lakes. Only $64.38 per acre 
or $15,0¢ Favorable terms. BAKER LAND 
& TITLE COMPANY Land Specialists since 
1874, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 
VIRGINIA DAIRY AND CATTLE farms priced 
to sel r details write: JOEL M. COCH- 
RAN, Rea r $14 East Jefferson Street 
Charlottesville Virginia 2-6 
500 ACRE DAIRY tor sale or lease ated in 
itheas mild mate, productive soils, mod 
ert provements, 200 cow herd, new parlor 
t ~ yetem average annual net income $197 
per b.ace opportunity for partnership 
opera $4 capital necessary. BOX 16 
ar Hoard’s Dairymar Fort Atkinson, Wis 
160 ACRES, 155 t able. 120 foot barn, 35 fwvot 
wing, all steel. New tool shed, 34260, steel 
ew he Modern home. Grade A bulk 
milk se. Waukesha County. Good location 
EUGENE GERAGHTY, Agent, Route 1 
Franksville, Wis sin. Phone: GA 5-5682 
FOR SALE OR TRADE for farm in the South 
ar acre, tirade A Auglaize County dairy 
farm. all in alfalfa Nine room strictly mod 
ert me and garage 56 X € Barn, 3 all 
milking pa 4 X 16 milk house, 1 X 35 
< : . t try , rooder house 
85 for 3 N nher milk. Close to schools 
< rcehes t srdtop road Contact owner 
A. O. MITCHELL, Rt. 4, Wapakoneta, Ohio 
120 ACRE FARM equipped. Modern residence, 
furnished. 11 miles University Florida, school 
bus mail ite telephone, ectricity state 
ghway. $26 M. NELSON, Route 2, Box 
$54 : " I r : 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 





STROUT, SPRING CATALOG! New. Just Out! 
Mailed free, 34 states, coast-to-coast. Around 
3000 bargains. World's largest: 57 years’ serv- 
ice. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF South Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 2-3 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virg‘nia. 7-* 

550 ACRES 17 miles irom Augusta, Georgia, 300 
acres in crops and pastures, balance in grow- 
ing timber Nice home, tenant house, dairy, 
barns, etc. Priced right at $35,000.00. % 
cash, balance terms. Write for pictures and 
full details. BARRETT & TROTTER, Real- 
tors, 406 Eighth Street, Augusta, Georgia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SURPLUS. Whole- 
free. BOX 
2-3 








BUY U.S. GOVERNMENT 
sale prices! Illustrated catalogue 
22E55, Thomasville, Pennsylvania. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


INCREASE PRESENT INCOME. Build growing 

















CHORE MAN OR MILKER, 42, married, non- 
drinking. Lifetime experience with milking and 








dairy cattle. Top references. BOX 20, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
HELM’S IMPORTED Danish Brown Leghorns 
Official Records 317 Points. Bigger bodied, 
larger eggs. ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Metrop- 
olis, Illinois 1-6 





RABBITS 


RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rabbits or Mink 
on $500 month plan. Free details. WHITE'S 
RABBITRY, Delaware, Ohio. 23-* 


SWINE 


FOR SALE, top quality Wisconsin feeder pigs, 
8-10 weeks old. All farmer raised around here, 
po runts. All veterinary inspected. Get your 
pigs from a licensed dealer and get toppers. 
CLARENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. 





























sideline, full time business. No investment. . 

Farmers, Agents, Dealers. Take orders for Phone Terrace 6-345! 

Campbell's Gro-Green Liquid Fertilizer Con- 

centrates. Free sample, sales kit, CAMPBELL 

co Rochelle 326, Llinois 23-8 DOGS 
WEEKLY. Full or part time. 

— ~~ Bay oe poew ai to nailing liq- SPORTSMEN: Worlds largest kennels offers 500 
uid fertilizer. Used by tarmers since 1946. Lib- Bird Dogs, Straight Cooners, Combination 
eral profits. No investment. Write ‘“‘NA- Hounds, Beagle Hounds, Rabbit Hounds, 
CHURS’’ PLANT FOOD COMPANY, 524 Mon- Small Squirrel! Dogs, Fox and Deer Hounds. 
roe Street, Marion, Ohio 1-8 Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOUNTAIN KEN- 

: NELS, Cleveland, Tennessee. 1-2 
GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 

AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS Healthy and strong. (iuaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Write cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
for catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 
Box 5303D4, Kansas City, Missouri 12-* REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE Puppies from 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon Free imported working parents available. L. B. 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason TOPLIFF, Route 1, Box 224, Libertyville, Ill 
City, lowa 23-* SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 

Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flana- 
gan, Illinois 2-* 
HELP WANTED 

EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN to take charge of OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
eight-stall milkib arlor operation, two time 
mliking. Shesongly’ experienced with feeding LEARN professional cake decorating Details 
and general care of cattle. Able to handle help. free. DECO-SECRETS, Venice 34, Calif 14- 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. BOX 
996, Care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, MISCELLANEOUS 
Wisconsin 1-2 

MERDSMAN for Jersey herd in southwestern | ween STATIONERY? You will like our livestock 
Ohio Modern facilities throughout. Good — “ - - . 

. illustrations. We will print your order with 
wages Modern house CHARLES GUARD, your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
Route 2, Lebanon, Ohio Telephone 32956 circular. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 

A SINGLE MAN For general farm. Experienced son, Wisconsin. 20." 


tractor work. BOX 12, Care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 2- 

WANTED, WORKING HEROSMAN for 80 cow 
Holstein herd producing Grade A milk, in 
Southern Minnesota. Modern home and con- 
veniences. Excellent salary. No field work 
BOX 13, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 

EXPERIENCED MARRIED MAN for large dairy 
farm near Eikhorn, Wisconsin. Modern eight 
room house, furnace, bath. Near church, 
store and schools. Could use man with son old 
enough to help. BOX 18, care Hoard'’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED, EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN or 
herdsman for Holstein herd of 100 cows. 5 
cow Surge parlor and pipeline with bulk tank 
and electrobrain. Excellent house with top 
wages. JAMES OOOK, Lowell, Michigan. 

SINGLE MAN. Permanent position for herdsman 
with registered Holsteins. Electric milkers, 
bulk tank and latest farm machinery. Modern 
home. Athlone Farms. Apply to T. E. COURT- 
NEY, De Kalb, Llinois. Phone: 6-4811. 

WANTED, EXPERIENCED and Reliable single 
man on large modern Registered Guernsey 
dairy farm in northern Lllinois. Furnish retf- 
erences and experience. WINDEMERE GUERN- 
SEY FARM, Ottawa, Lil. Phone 2978W-2. 2-2 

HERDSMAN AND TEST COW MILKER for a 
top small herd of Registered Holstein cows. 
Must be experienced and willing to work. For 
such a man, we will pay top wages, good liv- 
ing conditions and a chance for advancement. 
An opportunity of a life time for the right 
man. State age, number in family, and refer- 
ences in first letter. BOX 14, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

MARRIED OR SINGLE man as assistant herds- 
man for northern IMinois farm. Modern housing 
furnished. Give references and wages wanted 
in first letter. BOX 19, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 2-2 

HERDSMAN-MANAGER, 200 acres Lake Gene- 
va, Wisconsin area. Two-man operation. Fine 
purebred Holstein herd. A-1 machinery. Very 
best living and working conditions. Top salary 
and benus, or will consider shares. Replies 
treated confidentially. BOX 21, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

DHMIA TESTER wanted to test in the Denver 
Milkshed 20 miles north of Denver in colorful 
Colorado, contact County Agents Office, Adams 
County, Brighton, Colorado 

MAN TO WORK in well established Artificial 


Breeding business inseminating cows. ROCK 
COUNTY BREEDERS’, 425 South Ringold 
Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 2-3 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING MANAGER, 57, married, small tam- 
ily, lifetime experience in dairy, hogs, beet, 
crops, modern machinery wante managers posi- 
tion on modern farm by April 1, 1958 or later. 
Excellent references. BOX 92, Chaska, Minn. 

SINGLE MAN, 27 years old, non alcoholic, sober, 
dependable, experienced Surge Milker Parlor 
and pipe line, also experienced artificial in- 
seminator wants job as Herdsman with top 
herd of Registered Holsteins. Furnish refer- 
ences, available January 1, 1958. BOX 11, 
Care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

MANAGER, HEROSMAN Wants position, beef, 
dairy, commercial cattle and hogs. Can handle 
men, machinery, crops. Honest, industrious, 
correct habits, middle age, married, no de- 
pendents Available Full particulars first 
letter. BOX 15, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 2-2 











DAIRY CATTLE 


REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. a 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 

KEATING BROTHERS FARM olfers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heif- 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 





der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephone 
JOrdan 53-5905. 18-* 


KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 


farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service buils. T.B. 
and Bang's tested In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Ili- 
nois, Phone SHerwood 1-1818. 19-* 
NORTHERN dairy cattle. Registered or select 
bist ee. en from quality x: 


CULLER, Amery, Wisconsin. 
ATTENTION “DAIRYMEN and cattle dealers We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to treshen this 


fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your needs. 
We can supply them BOTTEMA FARMS, 
Bridgeport, Indiana, Plainfield 8266. 20-* 
SOUTH WESTERN distributor of top uorthern 
dairy cattle fresh and springers. R. K. (BOB) 
MILLER, Guthrie, Oklahoma. Phone Butler 
2-3435. 17-* 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey Spring- 
ers, yearlings, bred heifers and calves. Write or 
call for prices to W. and BILL GEUR. 
KINK, Baldwin, Wisconsin. Telephone 422 
or 21F31. 11-* 
REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers. Certified, 
Accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 2-° 


HMOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, caifhood vaccinated, 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins—Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms, Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
DON SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada 4-spl 

HOLSTEINS—Large selection of choice springers 
and fresh cows and heifers. TB and Bang's 


tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE & SON, ‘‘Grand 
Hotel for Dairy Cattle,’’ Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel 
accommodations) . Established 1918. Also 
good selection at Claremore, Okla. branch — 
Phone Claremore 116 1-24 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association. DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. 1-° 

WISCONSIN'S FINEST High Production dairy 
cattle, cows and heifers, all ages. W. R. LEII- 
MANN, Route 4, Watertown, Wisconsin; Hot 
Springs, Arkansas Branch: Ceorge Paul. 
Mountain Valley Route 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN, AYRSHIRE cows 


and heifers, accredited, vaccinated. PEARSON 
BROTHERS, Avonsyde Farms, Waterdown 
Ontario, Canada 2-spl 
BUY YOUR DAIRY HEIFERS trom Wisconsin's 
largest dealers. Holsteins 16 to 17 cents per 
pound, Guernseys 15 cents per pound. If you 
need springing cows and heifers we can supply 
these also. LINK BROTHERS, INC., Minong. 
Wisconsin. 2-° 


MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON PAGE 100 
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HANDY 


HINTS 








padlocks when they 
are exposed to the weather, we 
slip a couple of faucet washers 
over the round shackle. 

Minnesota Mrs. Leo KRITZECK 


To protect 


USE FOR CROSSCUT SAW 





We found a good use for a dis- 
carded crosscut saw. We had our 
local blacksmith cut off the teeth 
of a section large enough for a 
tobacco ax. Two holes were made 
for %-inch bolts to attach to a 
handle. The blade was well sharp- 
ened on our grindstone and this 
ax far outlasted any other we had 
ever used. The high carbon steel 
content of the crosscut saw helps 
keep a sharp cutting edge for a 
longer time. 

We also made a hoe from a 
section of the crosscut saw. The 
piece is welded to an old handle. 

Wisconsin Mrs.Ciirrorp LARSON 


TWO WHEELS MAKE 
A GATE 
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A farm gate can easily be made 
in your farm shop with two old 
sulky hayrake wheels, a few feet of 
2-inch pipe, and an electric or acet- 
ylene welder. 

Cut the wheel rim at any point 
and all the spokes next to the hub. 
Heat the rim so that it can be 
straightened out. Weld together 
the ends of the spokes from both 
wheels. This forms the center of 
the gate. 

The hinges are made from two 
pieces of 2-inch strap iron. Cut to 


fit a 2-inch pipe; then drill %-inch 
holes for lag screw hooks on corner 
post. Weld eye hinge to 2-inch 
pipe on end of gate. 

With a diagonal wire brace for 


support, you have an inexpensive 
14-foot gate that is easy to open 
and close. 

For longer life, keep the gate 


painted with ename] paint. 
Utah W. BrouGH 


PERMANENT HITCH PIN 





HITCH PIN 


Weld a steel ring about three 
inches in diameter to the end of 
the hitch pin for easy handling and 
installation. Fasten a chain to the 
ring, and the other end of it to your 
tractor drawbar. This way you 
need never lose the hitch pin. 

Minnesota ERNEST NELSON 


USE OAK FLOORING 


To repair an old farm wagon 
floor, I just laid a hardwood oak 
floor across the old floor. 

This could be done on a truck 
box floor, also. 

Kansas FRANCIS “H. SCHRICK 


STRONG SPACER RODS 





ve" BOLT 


Make strong spacer rods for 
loading chutes, grain bins, and 
large self-feeders. If threads and 
nuts are required on both ends, we 
use discarded one-inch pipe with a 
half-inch bolt of the right length 
welded into each end. With a 
washer, this spacer will give you 
the strength that is needed. 

Minnesota JAMES FABER 





You are invited to send us 
handy hints which have prov- 
en valuable on your dairy 
farm. You will receive $5 
for a well-illustrated handy 
hint accepted for publication. 
We pay $2 for a handy hint 
without a usable illustration. 

We encourage you to share 
your ideas with the rest of 
our readers. 

Handy hints are preferred 
which involve farm machin- 
ery, buildings, and equip- 
ment needed on a dairy farm. 
If the idea works on your 
dairy farm, why not share it 
with 330,000 other dairymen? 
Address: 

Handy Hints Department, 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


Planning to Modernize your 
farm? Interested in ways to 
save money, enlarge your 
herd, and make your life 
easier by mechanizing live- 
stock operations? Write to 
Clay Equipment Corporation 
for free ideo books for plan- 
ning mechanized feeding, 
born cleaning, milking por- 
lors, crop driers. 








SILO UNLOAOER LICENSED UNDER PATENT 2.719,0086 


How to feed 20 head in 9 minutes 


No more crawling up that icy chute, 
chopping frozen silage, and forking down 
unpalatable chunks your cattle won't eat. 
Just flip a switch and let your CLay SILO 
UNLOADER do the work for you. It doesn't 
matter if the silage is frazen sclid. A 
Ciay unloader will still throw it down 
faster than you can cart it away. 





Feed 20 head in 9 minutes... with the 
CLay SILO UNLOADER and MECHANICAL 
Feeper. And even more important, there 
will be no frozen chunks. Silage is cut 
into fine particles and fluffed up the way 
cows like it. They'll usually clean up 
every bit. 

Clay Unloaders offer big advantages over 
other unloaders. They handle frozen 
silage... seldom need repair or adjust- 
ment...are easily moved from silo to 
silo. They fit all standard size silos, and 
your local CLay Dealer offers fast, ex- 
perienced service when you need it. 
Free Planning Book. Make your work 
easier. Write for free idea booklet on 
Silo Unloaders. Other free booklets are 
available on Mechanical Feeding, Barn 
Cleaners, Milking Parlors, Crop Driers. 
Write to CLAY... today. 


CIAU) CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION + 1870 Olive St. + Cedar Fells, lowe 





HEARING BAD? 


you'll be 
happy to yy Sn how 
we have improved 
the hearing and re- 
lieved those miserable 
ear noises, caused by 
ecatarrh of the head, 
for thousands of peo- 
ple (many past 70) 
who have used our 
simple Palli- 
ative HOME TREAT- 
MENT. This may 4 
the answer to you 
prayer. NOTHING To WEAR. Here 
are SOME of the symptoms that may 
likely be causing your catarrhal deaf- 
ness and ear noises: Head feels stopped 
up from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
worse with a cold. Hear — but don't 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days. Worse on rainy days. Ear noises 
like crickets, bells, whistles, clicking, 
escaping steam or others. If your con- 
dition is caused by catarrh of the head, 
you, too, may enjoy wonderful relief 
= = others have reported during our 
years. WRITE TODAY FOR 





PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. SHRI DAVENPORT, IOWA 








MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


Sell famous Spring-Step Cushion Shoes. Earn big 
money daily plus Cash Bonus and Retire- 
ment income with amazing 2-minute dem- 
onstration that sells on sight. Big re- 
peat business. Full or spare time 
America’s Biggest Selection of Shoes 
for all the family. Free outfit given. 
No investment ever. Write today. 


ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO., Inc. 
7381 Brand Road, Salem, Va. 































Lbottte... 


we want more 


SEAPOWERI" 





PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
FEED ENGINEERS 


manufacturers of 
“Sea Power” supplements 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California 


145 W. First St., Dubuque, lowa 






fea The FAMILY 
ae MUSIC BOOK 


Uwe 
Ev\4'| 800 PAGES OF MUSIC 
0 only Over 300 well-known stand- 
$ ny!) ard favorites. Piano, organ 
Serre 2nd vocal music for all 
peters occesions The most com- 
plete collection under one 
cover. Full 9” x 12° size 
cloth-bound. An ideai gift! 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 East 43 $t., New York 17, Dept. 24 | 
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Yellow neck strop with large, black, non-fade 
numerals on both sides of neck. Tough, pliable 
material; rot and crack-proof. 44-inch strap with 
brass buckle, 95 cents each; $10.95 per dozen. 
State number sequence desired. 


New Tenite Cattle identity tag with 40-inch 
nickel-steel neck chain. Jumbo numbers on bright 
background. Visible from a distance, non-fading. 
When ordering, specify numbers desired (1 to 

| 999). State color (red, yellow, blue or white) 
Teg only, 65 cents. Tag ond chain, $1.15; per 
dozen, $11.95. 


Both the 
shops. 


in our 


above items manufactured 


Over 5,000 Farm Items 

A> ane ming oop 

ple — all at 
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NASCO 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Dept. 41 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


e *,* Choice Dairy cows and heifers. Jerseys, Quernseys, 
pecial Opportunities Shorthorns, Holsteins. Fresh and coming fresh 
soon, ail T.B., Bang's tested. Come and make your 
selection, or will fill your order, or help you buy. 
1 HAVE MOST all breeds choice dairy cows and CLAUDE THORNTON, R#2, Box 256, Phone 
heifers, tresh and springers. Mountain grown 4-1869, Springfield, Missouri. 
are best Will deliver. A. L. KELTNER 
Greeley. Colorado 23.-* 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers, open or 
bred, calfhood vaccinated. VERNUS STROM 


MEN. Blanchardville, Wisconsin 2-6 
WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS and heifers. All 


























































100 








ages. Vaccinated. 500 to 600 Ib. heifer calves 
(ear load lots). On hand all times. DR 
HARRY T. LARSON, Route 2, Ashland 
Wisconsin. 2 


CHOICE WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN heifer calves 
and yearling heifers. MIKE J. BRADLEY, 
Denmark, Wisconsin 2-4 


DISPLAY 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 
hord working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond name of nearest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
506 North Sth Street, Boise, Idaho 











EARN MORE 


PER COW 
Long-Living GUERNSEYS produce 
longer at high production levels 


Guernseys’ natural inher- 
itance of long life means 
a Be lifetime production 
r cow. 
uernseys are most prac- 
% os for today’s modern 
dairy methods. They are 



















New Holstein 2x fat champion 





Most Proritaste Cows 
‘A Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 




























\ 9-year-old registered Holstein ground oats and some beet pulp 
w, Green Meadow Stella Pancha, along with all the good hay she Good Grazers - Pertect Udders gentle, easy te hands - 
" ned by Green Meadow Farms, would eat. Ayrshire Breeders j Association ona ‘ofl labor. 
— Mich., - the aaw butterfat Pancha made a Michigan state Ah Guernseys are efficient 
ampion of the breed on twice record in 305 days as a 2-year-old NOW YOU CAN BUY roughage converters. 
daily milking and just previous to her new rec- | POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES Guernsey Milk has out- 
In 365 days this cow produced ord she produced 1,112 pounds of standing marketability. 
23,355 pounds of milk testing 5.7 fat 2 In sev lactations she That are from high producing families Herd 
er cent. or 1.333 pounds of fat at on <x. in seven iactations & That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst Start a Guernsey Herd now... 
I nt, ¢ J pPount phe a has produced 126,433 pounds of Breeding ai write for information today. 
he new champion, along with milk, 5,639 pounds of fat That give you excellent type ves 
er sire and dam, were bred by That are priced at prices sure to please 
Green Meadow Farms Sired by CAREPREE FARMS NEW HAVEN co THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB ; 
re , . = A ' 850 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 
(ree I ack Conste ( » . 
~~ n Me — +. “g : i. — Sales Announcements So aw acumen ie C Send FREE information on how to start o 
i is Lf ugi ro ; . aie ' : 
yee wll Becta omy oa February 10, 1958—Holsteins—J. C. Ellis AYRSHIRE SALE jesainciuding » year. I Saeienty RSS GSS Sep Sreewing Sor | 
rmsby Judge, former Green Mea- Dispersal " Franksville, Wisconsin, located ling bull from an Approved dam, and a bull C Send FREE information about the profitable 
dow herd sire at the junction of K and US 41 about 10 calf trom a 100,000 Ib. dam, to the Florida Ayr- business selling nationally-odvertised Gold- 
. miles south of Milwaukee or just west of shire Sale, Tampa, February 7. You can select en Guernsey Milk. j 
During her record-breaking lac- Racine, Sale starts at 11 A.M. 75 Regis- STRATHGLASS FARM, Sox71, Port Chester N.Y NOMO.. 0000 ceeeeeeeeenerenseeceeeererecennenees 
n she received 18 pounds of a tered Holsteins. T.B. Tested, Bang's Certi- . . Bass ; l 
TOBB. cece cece ee eee en eee e eee eee e eee eeeeee 





ommerc 12 ne aan te t. fied, Calfhood Vaccinated. Finance Avail- 
. p ' - per cent protein fit able. Write for information. Piper Broth- 
ting feed daily, plus 4 pounds of ers, Sales Managers, Watertown, Wis. 


cocecencecccccceoees Ste ceccecces 
toons ene —_— —_ cz 7 
at makes 














agreed on two facts which have greatly G U t R WN S EYS 
ilestone in Dairy Herd 
Milestone in Dairy Her 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 


a 

DAIRY BREED | IDEAL FARMS 
affected the development of the Brown 

Swiss breed, and always will so affect it. Why not be the proud owner of your 

(1) The usetuiness of any dairy breed is stock you are looking for. State your 

IMPROVEMENT termined, ctom ty teat soroed | | Wants better yet cme ant see for 

tem of agriculture. yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 


‘\ * 
America’s leading farm dairymen, live 
IMPOR i ANT stock breeders, and dairy officials of PUREBRED 
agricultural colleges are today universally 
These facts are: own herd sire? e have many out of 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


@ Fed breed of livestock to remain 
must be hardy, rugged, tong- lived, 


and capabie of reproduci its kind. 
To a remarkable degree the ieee Swiss meet IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
these requirements of a useful breed of cattle AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 








For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. | 
CS ae GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnigh you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you deéire—grade or pure 
bred. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., 
w w ° 























Choice registered Guernsey bails by prov- 
| em sires, such as HORSESHOE CONRAD 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound 
dams, for sale. Large selection to choose 
from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
heed vaccinated. Bang’s free, TE ac- 





HYCREST FARMS eredited herd. Write or visit us for pedi- 
P.O. BOX 366 ——n! = MASS. grees and full particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 


242 classified animals that average 84.4% 

216 tested cows that 1 575 ibs. fat 
(305-2X-M 

a IN SPECIAL pous FOR 


en SALE, 4 




















This is the cow selected as representative of the “Millionth Cow” bred 
in 1957 by American Breeders Service, the largest artificial breeding BRIGHAM JERSEY 
organization . . . and the first in the Western hemisphere to achieve There’s Profit In Production (S PRO- Heifers due December, February and 
the millionth cow record during @ calendar year. Over 6,500,000 cows DUCTION BREEDING IS OUR BUSINESS. March. Also yearlings and heifer calves 
































have been bred by ABS since its founding in 1941. Ry Ag "5a — ee a Choice well grown individuals by prov- 
Every ABS Sire hes conclusively demonstrated his ability to transmit tise moikin a classification average: en sires, out of A.R. cows and from 
, : ithe average t Te, excellent, very cow families with great production in 
high production and desirable type to his milking offspring. American good. 3% ood plus. 8 good. We have a aeitanth. Aten tom beet ehee mo othe 
Dairymen chose ABS Proved Bulls to improve their herds over 1,000,000 bull calf {or you. Write, phone, wire, Op nerd sire prospects 
times in 1957, BRIGHAM FARM St. Albans, Vermont Reasonable prices. 
Ack your locel ABS representative for a copy of the latest Sire Directory TTT ITI rT 
listing the Bulls avoilable or write direct to American Breeders Service. Rating on daughters of our homebred sire TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Pixy’s Challenger show 11,850 Ib. milk, 603 SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 
Alway Ib. fat, 2x, 3065 day, m.e. basis. This is on 
their first five completed records. We have |) i ss 









f his f sal 
AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE sons oO s for sale from top production JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 


tested and classified cows. Your Inquiry 
325 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL will receive a prompt reply. BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CHAS. &. KELLY DAVID KELLY pee oe cry and Grade Females. All 


Pixy Farm Hudson, Wisconsin Ages... AL SULLS. Free Service to Buyers, 
@Sesceeeeoeeeeaenaceesoandcaa Call Lyle Kiesling at 804J1, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 




















1958 


January 25, 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding ty and production Sire. Oams: 
are daughters of th reat proved high production 
Sire, Flying oreo Greoters Royal, large, typy. 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking. 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 








Our oldest calves are from September on to 
date. Some nice ones of this age sired by our 
Carnation President Radar or Carnation Rev- 
elation Big Time. Ask us about them or drop 
in and see them. 


EUREKA FARMS 
C. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Illinois 


R. T. PENTICOFF, Manager 











REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Select foundation Holstein cows and heifers with 
production, type, and size trom our Foundation 
Wisconsin herds. Artificial Breeding, Calfhood 
vaccinated, Bang’s and T.8. tested. Fieldman 
service or will fill orders at your direction. 


PIPER BROS. 
Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 





GUERNSEY 
HEIFERS 


Now for sale, one dozen registered heifers 
Some already bred to sires of national rep- 
utation. Our bloodlines possess both type 
and production. 1956-1957 DHIA herd aver- 
age 454 lbs. for 58 milking head. All these 
heifers and their dams bred and raised on 
our farm 


PRICED TO SELL QUICK 
HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FARM 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
SREB RRB SER SSBB eee eee ee 





HOLSTEINS 








ictured above born 
by Wis Spotlight 


This month we offer the calf 
March 31, 1957 He w sire 
our Sr. herd sire (ex) 

This calf's dam has an AR record of 18,634 Ibs. 
milk and 648 Ibs. fat with a 4.0 test made in 331 
days at 4 years. She is classified 84 points and 
has @ maternal sister that is 91 pointe. 

This calf as you see has inheritance to sire pro- 
duction slong with type. For pedigree and more 
details write 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 





Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 
HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 
Save time and money purchasing your dai cat- 
tle from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded Dis- 
tributors, at the Gateway to the South, where 
juality and honest dealings have prevailed for 
108 years Large selection high-Grade close-up 
and springing cows and heifers always available 
TB & Bang's Tested; many Calfhood Vaccinated 


Private sales and orders conscientiously filled 
Parmer prices and trucking rates gladly quoted 
tL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3151-59 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 








“v.c." 
Silver Medal Type Sire 

His first 25 daughters have 

a type average of 85 poirts. 


FRASEA IDEAL PILOT 


OFFERING AN OUTSTANDING PILOT SON 


The calf we offer this week is Ear Tag 
B-447 born November 21, 1957. He is a 
promising son of Frasea Ideal Pilot from a 
"Very Good’’ daughter of Carnation Im- 
perial Madcap Lad, who is ‘‘Very Good’’ 
and a Gold Medal Proven sire. Next dam 
is a daughter of Revelation (Excellent and 
Gold Medal) from our Topsy family. 


Frasea Ideal Pilot has a sensational prov- 


ing. His first 25 daughters, all first and 
second calf heifers, average 85 points on 
type. He raised production trom 542 to 
577 on a 2x 305 day basis. Pilot is sired 
by Frasea Leonora Wayne's great breeding 
son Frasea Wayne Netherland, the sire of 
our sensational younger Frasea cows His 
maternal grandam is a paternal sister te 
Leonora and Butter Girl 

Write for pedigree and price on Ear Tag 
B-447 

Frozen semen from Pilot, Butter Boy 


and other Carnation sires is also available. 
Write for complete information. 


Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
ARMS 


Washington 
| RRR SSE Sea 1 SN 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your ve, Neste Iinois 
—Box 404—Phone: MEroury 9-553 

















ARTHUR LOVELAND 


DISPERSAL 


ROSCOE, ILL, form %, located 1 mile 


south of Roscoe on U.S. 
5S! or 12 miles north of Rockford, Iii. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 15th 
53 -  HOLSTEINS 53 


30 Registered and Grade Holstein Cows with re« 
ords up to 657 Ibs. fat and 18580 lbs. milk, of 
these cows there are daughters of Pabst Roamer 
Cascader Belmont, Twinn Rose Segis King Bess 
Pabst Win Comro a son of Pabst Win “G.M 
Pabst Comro Burkane with 589 by: fat and a 
daughter of Pabst Comet ‘V.G.-G.M." 

8 Bred Heifers that are due early next fall and 
from these high record dams j 





12 Open Heifers & Heifer Calves suitable for 
4H Club Calves 

3 Herd Sires, Son of Weber Hazelwood Burke 
Raven “‘Ex-G.M."" Proven sire. 





WISCONSIN 
STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Where proven blood lines count 

TYPE & PRODUCTION - LONGEVITY. 
Over 50—100,000 pound certificates at our 
Oregon Farm. Sixteen Gold Meda! sires bred 
by us. Our Burkes are in demand and going 
into the best herds and artificial bull rings 
throughout the world. Three world records 
within 3 years. New bull list available. For 
information write: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


State Department ‘Public Welfare 
State Capitol wi 

















7.8. & Bang'’s Tested, Calfhood Vaccinated. 
Farm Machinery & Feed will sell in Morning. 


Finance Available — For Information write 


PIPER BROS. Sales Managers 
WATERTOWN, WiS. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 
Several Head of Good Young Registered 


HOLSTEIN COWS and HEIFERS 


They can be seen anytime, Call 


CARL MEDSKER, Phone G57 Graysville 
MEDSKER FARMS, SULLIVAN, INDIANA 








Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filed at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621J1 











HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 





“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 














ART CAMENZIND’S 
DAIRY CATTLE | 


200 to 300 head of quality springing 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers and 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. tis- | 
fied customers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, GLENDALE 0091 



















BUY HOLSTEINS 


‘Dane Coury — STRAIGHT | 


ge 


, FROM 
“THE HEART!" 







The weant 
weusrem © 


pik," 





Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg | 
est dairy counties. Over ] 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the | 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
For information write: Frank 
Fieldman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
Wisconsin. 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
good young cows. 

Free fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 

WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone JOrdan 3-2329 

Residence, Sullivan, Wisconsin, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 10, heifers to 
ening in March, or choice of 20 cows out of 
my herd of 35. Herd Bang’s Certified, vacci- 
mated, classified. 

JOE SUSINA, Sunny Su Farm, 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





10 heifers to 


Elkhorn, Wis. 











WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 
Centact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 

















BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 





Rt. 1, 








Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 
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FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good regis. red service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
nant. Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G. 


J. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, Phone W. A. 
25264, 30 Champion Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 
T.B. & Bang’s sccredi 





information write, call, 
or wire 

Barron Co. Coop. Dairy Cattle 

Sales Ass'n. Barron, Wik. Glen 

L. Krahenbubl, Mgr. pb.: 83. 


TOP HOLSTEINS— TOP SERVICE 
Select well grown cattle of superior breeding from 
this outstanding dairy area, where customers re- 
turn year after year for more. You, too, should 

Rasmussen, 





oe in Richland County. Norman 
Fieldmana, The Richland County Holstein-Friesian 
Ass'n., Lone Rock, Wis. Phone 5545. 





e 
Holstein Cows and 
+ 
Heifers 
f = as looking for cows or heifers come 
ge aeeney where good Holsteins are 
raised. By, them first-handed and save 
e have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows an elfers on hand at all times. 


Can furnish transportation for any num 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


CHOICE HOLSTEINS 


Choice Holstein Grades, registered cows, 
heifers, yearling heifers and baby calves. 
T. B. and Bang’s tested. Can furnish any 
breeds on order. | handle choice cattle. 
One hundred fifty to one hundred seventy- 
five holsteins on hand at all times. 


GUST STELSE 
Whitewater, Wis. 





Phone 1094-J 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 


Quality Holsteins 


wil be gied to help you. We also buy on 








order, ill fill orders at your direction 
ED WEYKER 
P. 0. Box 141 Waukeshe, Wis. 
Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Ot- 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 

choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. “Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 


























PRODUCTION THAT COUNTS 
13795 ibs. milk 3.5% 485 Ibs. 


PIPER BROS. Sales Managers, 





J. C. ELLIS DISPERSAL 


Loceted af the Junction of K and US 41 about 10 miles sovth of Milwaukee or just West of Racine 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10th 


fot 40 Milk Cows with records over 700 Ibs. Fat, 18,000 Ibs. 

12326 Ibs. milk 3.5% 435 ibs. fat milk. Several dau. of Pabst Bonnie Burke “‘Ex"’ and Proven 
12229 Ibs. milk 3.6% 438 Ibs. fot son of Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad V.G.-G.M. and Weber 
12648 Ibs. milk 3.6% 458 Ibs. fot G = Burke Zila, Pabst Regal Bloom and Weber Hazelwood 
11246 Ibs. milk 3.8% 424 Ibs. fat Burke Raven, “‘Ex’’ and Gold Medal sire at Pabst Parms 

lyr * ¥ 12 Wonderful bred heifers due next fall, all bred to « son 
10530 ibs. milk 3.8% 400 Ibs. fat of Mooseheart Supreme ‘‘Ex’’ and Mooseheart Faith Roburke 
11488 ibs. milk 3.6% 413 Ibs. fot **Ex’’ with 800 Ibs. fat. 
12393 Ibs. milk 3.6% 443 Ibs. fat Ay i- yp dg outstanding 4H heifer calves from these 
13883 Ibs. milk 3.6% 503 a - Herd sires. A Proven son Pabst Bonnie Burke ‘‘EX,’ 
12704 ibs. milk 3.5% Pabst Regal “‘E-GM"’ and Mooseheart Supreme ‘‘E."* 


450 | 
T.B. Tested—Bangs Certified -Caltheed V. Vaccinated—Finance Available—Write for Informction 


FRANKSVILLE 
WISCONSIN 


Sale Starts at 11:00 A. M. 
75 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











TYPE, TEST, PRODUCTION 


PAGANOK PRIDE NIG, born 12-31-56, 
a beautiful individual, would be our Jun 
jor Yearling for next year had we found 


him one day later. His Plus proven sire, recently sold to M.F.A. Dairy Breeders, raised Milk almo 

3200 lbs. over dams; and is from our greatest lifetime producer. ‘‘Nig's’’ dam is a splendid ud lered 
3 year old, with: 13920 Ibs. Milk, 4.2%, 580 Ibs. Fat. Second dam, an 820 lh. Fat, 3.9%, Excellent 
with 115,000 lbs. Milk for life. Next dam, with 111,000 Ibs. Milk. These kind pay the bills and 


come cheaper when bought young 


SCOTT MEYER & SON 


PAGANOK HOLSTEIN FARMS 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 








rm) 
INTER- COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION 


wa 


herds 


this 


UKESHA specialize in 


Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 


Services of—-W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gordon—Reynoid Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 
many artificially bred. 
in Wisconsin. 

100 purebred, 
spring or fall; 
truckloads or carloads 


wis TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


We service over 700 of the better 
At the present time, we have over 
registered cows and heifers due to treshen 


also, @ great many high grades We 
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FINALLY...A MILKER DESIGNED 
AND DEVELOPED THROUGH 
FIELD TESTED RESEARCH 


iT THE NEW 1958 


” |e 





0 








Every unit part of the Sani-Line 
Milker has been produced only 
after extensive field testing and 
on-the-spot dairy research. 










a partial 
list of new 
features 













SIDE OR TOP RECEIVING RELEASE 
UNITS, ADAPTABLE TO ANY BARN 
OR PARLOR ARRANGEMENT.... 





LOW RESTRICTION MILK FILTERS, 
EXTRA LARGE CAPACITY.... 





SUPREME INFLATIONS, LONGER 
LASTING, EASIER TO CLEAN .... 





INSTANT-CHANGE PULSE FLUSH 
WASHER FOR POSITIVE, TIME 
SAVING, IN-PLACE CLEANING 


Write for Complete Folder! 


MILKING MACHINE 
CO., INC DEPT. 158 
BOX 360, ONEIDA,N.Y. 












TODAY’S OLDEST MILKER MANUFACTURER 
ORIGINATOR OF SAFE LOW VACUUM MILKING 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Controlling cowpox... 


is about as difficult as controlling the com- 
mon cold; both are caused by viruses. Here is what 
you can do to prevent spread and ease the problema 


ORE letters come to us about 
cowpox than almost any 
other disease. Why should 

this be so? It ought to be rela- 
tively easy to clear up the little 
sores or lesions which appear on 
the teats when this infection is 
present. 

Unfortunately, the problem isn’t 
quite that easy to solve. We will 
try to explain the reason for this 
but, first, let’s consider what caus- 
es cowpox, what the symptoms are, 
what pox lesions look like, and 
what we can do to control the 
infection. 

There are two forms of cowpox; 
genuine (true cowpox) and natural 
cowpox. Both are caused by vi- 
ruses. The genuine cowpox is close- 
ly related to smallpox in humans. 
In fact, the vaccine for the pro- 
tection of smallpox is secured from 
the virus of cowpox. 

Genuine cowpox rarely occurs in 
this country. It is the natural cow- 
pox that is seen almost entirely 
in our herds. For this reason our 
discussion will be confined to nat- 
ural cowpox. 


Teats mostly affected .. . 


The first signs of cowpox are 
slightly swollen, reddened, warm 
teats. Then little pimples appear. 
After one to three days blisters 
form. These often rupture from 
pressure by your hands. 

The lesions sometimes become 
infected with bacteria or secondary 
invaders causing pus formation. 
The pox blisters usually do not all 
break at once so the lesions at any 
one time appear in different stages 
of development. 

In a single animal the lesions 
may persist for ane or two weeks, 
and in a herd for a month or more. 

Usually cowpox infections are 
mild. Occasionally an animal will 
develop a fever, refuse to eat, drop 
in milk production, and show signs 
of depression 

The most common means of 
spread is believed to be by the 
milker’s hands or the teat cups of 
the milking machine. Litter or 
bedding that has become infected 
from contaminated material, such 
as dried scabs, is sometimes re- 
sponsible for outbreaks. Dried 
scabs remain a disease-producing 
source for many days. 

It is often difficult to explain 
the origin of epidemics of cowpox. 
Outbreaks have been traced to ex- 
posure of udders to mud or filth. 
Outbreaks are likely to occur fol- 
lowing flood conditions. 

Purchased animals may be a 
source of infection. 

If you bring an uninfected pur- 
chased animal into an infected 
herd, it will take a little over a 
week for the cow to come down 
with cowpox after she is exposed. 


Treatment .. . 


Treatment to promote healing 
is important. Satisfactory results 
can be obtained through the use 
of a variety of ointments or prep- 
arations. Most of these can be ob- 
tained from your veterinarian. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


Homemade salves, 3 per cent creo- 
lin solution, chlorine solution, hy- 
drogen peroxide, and so forth, are 
also useful. 

Lesions can be healed, but the 
real jolt comes when we recognize 
the disease cannot be cured. The 
symptoms keep recurring, much 
like the common cold in humans. 


Prevention ... 


Prevention isn’t always success- 
ful. However, keeping milking 
cows out of mudholes, and using 
care and cleanliness at milking 
time will tend to reduce spread of 
the infection. 

If the teats are cracked and sen- 
sitive, they should be thoroughly 
softened before milking by dipping 
in warm creolin solution, Epsom 
salt solution, or some other prep- 
aration that will not taint the milk 

If possible, segregate infected 
cows and either use separate milk- 
ing machines or milk them last 


Eliminating cowpox . . . 


A means of getting rid of cow- 
pox has not yet been discovered. 
The most likely avenue for elimi- 
nating the infection lies in the pro- 
duction of a suitable vaccine. 

To date, a vaccine has not been 
produced, principally because a 
large family of viruses is involved. 
A vaccine has not been developed 
for the common cold in humans 
for the same reason. Let us hope 
scientific research will soon come 
up with a solution to both of these 
important viral infections. 





New lethal gene 


A lethal gene which interferes 
with development of the fetus, in 
certain breeds of cattle, has been 
reported by veterinary scientists 
at the University of California. 

The gene, a factor in the he- 
reditary make-up of the animals, 
prevents the development of the 
pituitary gland in the bovine fe- 
tus, eventually causing its death. 

Only one line of the breed of 
cattle has been affected so far, 
veterinary authorities say. The fe- 
tus containing the lethal gene 
ceases to grow at seven months, 
but birth is delayed for an aver- 
age of four months beyond the 
normal gestation period. 

Calves delivered by surgery 
through the flank of the cow lived 
only a few minutes, the veteri- 
narians said. Lethal genes pose 
little threat to a breed if the car- 
riers can be detected and removed. 


South African “soil bank” 


South Africa is going to start a 
“soil bank” similar to ours. 


The Department of Agriculture 
in South Africa says the bank is 
designed to check deterioration of 
the soil and avoid cereal surpluses. 
The Union will pay a subsidy on 
the establishment of grass leys 
and will make loans for buying 
livestock to eat the grass. 
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Maintain thrifty calves 


Often the 


to winter is hard on calves, par- 
ticularly in some herds. During 
summer and fall, digestive distur- 


bances and lung infections usually 
are less of a problem than during 
weather. 
If certain 
not 
program is 
may 


colder 


tions are 
feeding 
trouble 


met 
not 
develop. 


The 


change-over from fall 


environmental condi- 
and a suitable 
followed, 
change 
from open pens or pastures to close 
housing, often leads to trouble, es- 


pecially among the young stock. 


If you are having trouble, don't 
try to correct the scours or cough 
with medicines alone. 
tors usually are involved, and they 

For best re- 
veterinarian. 


need to be 
sults, 


consult 


corrected 
your 


Several fac- 


Check the following list of items. 


They may be found useful in giving 
good start in 


calves a 


life, main- 


taining them in a thrifty condition, 


and improving the 
calf herd. 
Feeding 

1. Provide colostrum 


born calves. 
2. Do not 
3. Use cle 


-an utensils. 


overfeed 


at body temperature. 
4. Provide concentrates and qual- 
ity hay as soon as calves will eat 


them. 


welfare of the 


for new- 


Have milk 


5. Avoid sudden changes in feed. 





6. Provide mineralized salt, pref- 
erably free choice. 

7. Keep fresh, clean water avail- 
able. Watch individuals that con- 
sume excessive quantities. 

8. Provide additional vitamins, 
particularly A and D, if ration is 
lacking. 

9. Supply antibiotics in some 
form, particularly in unthrifty ani- 
mals. 


Housing ... 


1. Watch ventilation; mot too 
hot. Avoid sudden and excessive 
changes. 


2. Avoid overcrowding, and pre- 
vent drafts. 
3. Keep 

bedded. 

4. Avoid nursing. This is a com- 
mon habit. It will pay you to do 
something about it. Either keep 
the calves stanchioned after they 
have received their milk and have 
access to grain; or keep them in 
separate pens or stalls. Some dairy- 
men tie calves so they cannot reach 
each other. Sucking leads to blind 
quarters and uneven udders. 

Retain resistance of calves by 
keeping them thrifty. If intestinal 
or respiratory troubles develop, pro- 


pens clean and well- 


vide proper treatment. Also be 
certain environmental conditions 
are as good as possible. Suitable 
conditions are important, both in 


disease prevention and during con- 
valescence. 





VACCINATE FOR “LEPTO” 


Recently I had a cow abort from 
leptospirosis at seven-plus months. 


Last year 
seven and 
have all 
brucellosis. 


not tested for lepto. 


me there is 
ly effective 
you 

Gulfport, 


Vaccination 


is effective 
particularly 


two 
eight 


others aborted at 
months. 
shown negative tests tu 


These 


Those last year were 


a vaccine 
against 


Miss. 


against 


lepto. 
advise vaccinating the herd? 
M. L. M. 


My vet tells 
that is fair- 


Would 


leptospirosis 


in active outbreaks, 


when 


used early. It 


is good practice to pasteurize all 


uman use 


Ordinarily, 


milk from lepto-infected cows does 


milk for h 
not contain 
the organisms 


urine, it is 


the 
are shed 


possible 


organisms. 


Since 


in the 
for the milk 


to become contaminated and be a 


source of 


infection 


in humans. 


TO PREVENT KETOSIS 


Lately 


about 


one-third 


of my 


herd has had acetonemia (ketosis). 

I feed a 14 per cent feed of a 
good mixture, number-one, second- 
cutting birdsfoot trefoil, and num- 
ber-one, first-cutting alfalfa mixed, 


plus good corn silage. 


molasses. 


Lakesville, Conn. 


I also feed 


Oo. L. 


The exact cause of ketosis is not 


known. 


Here are some recommen- 


dations that have value in prevent- 


ing or reducing the disease: 


1. Do not have cows excessively 
fat at calving time. 


2. Feed 
least three 











4. Avoid 
ration, 


quality 
times a day. 


quick changes 


roughages at 


3. Bring cows up to full feed as 
rapidly as possible after calving. 


in the 


5. An additional preventive meas- 
ure is to feed % pound of sodium 
propionate to each animal for three 
days prior to and six weeks follow- 
ing calving. Sodium propionate is 
rather unpalatable and sometimes 
needs to be given as a drench. 
Some companies are mixing it with 
the feed. 


INFECTION IN HOOF 


Lately I have had some trouble 
with sores and foot rot in my herd. 
While most of the trouble cleared 
after the feet were washed in a 
disinfectant solution and the cows 
walked in lime, I have one cow on 
which I have used penicillin shots 
and soaked her feet in bluestone 
copper sulphate; still she does not 
respond. Her foot is inflamed 
around the top of the hoof and 
stays swollen. 

Will appreciate any remedy you 
can give me. 


Coward, 8S. C. R. H. G. 


If the foot does not respond to 
antibiotic or sulfa treatment, which 
apparently is the case in your cow, 
it is likely there is localization in 
the joint and removal of the af- 
fected claw is indicated. We sug- 
gest you contact your veterinarian. 


CHRONIC MASTITIS 


I have several cows in my herd 
with one and two light quarters. 
They don’t have mastitis. 

What causes this condition? 


Richton, Miss. Ww. J. 8. 


Cows often have a chronic (slow- 
developing) mastitis without show- 
ing clinical symptoms. This would 
appear to be the cause of the light 
quarters. We suggest the quarters 
be treated during the dry period. 
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Whether you handle the milk in any one of many 
kinds of parlors or whether you use a stanchion 
pipe line or whether you draw the milk into a 
bucket, it is still a fact that: — 


“No calf, no man and no machine can 
do a safe, satisfactory and complete 
job of milking cows without TUG & PULL. 
They never have — they never will.’’ 


The Surge Bucket milked its way to the top with 
Genuine Surge TUG & PULL .. . it was not easy to 
carry that same safe, milk-getting TUG & PULL 
over to Surge Pipe Line Milking, but it has been 
splendidly well done. 


All kinds of Surge Milkers still do the right 
kind of cow milking ... without help from you in 





off the flow of milk. 





ATLANTA 


CR a ee 


All Surge Milkers milk with 
downward and forward TUG & PULL that hold 
the teat cups down so they don’t creep up to shut 


<9 MABE oe 


Cow Milking 


will never become 


We ne ore 


HHIONED 








holding the teat cups down where they belong. 
Surge teat cups don’t creep up and slow down or 
shut off the flow of milk. 


If you are milking a herd of cows for profit, good 
cow milking still has to come first. No amount of 
high priced pipe and numerous other fittings will 
ever make a good milking machine out of a bad one. 


The right kind of housing and herd handling 
with the right kind of a pipe line can save you a 
vast amount of time and labor... but... if you 
don’t get good, fast, safe and complete cow milk- 
ing you will be disappointed with your investment. 
No amount of money invested in milk handling 
can possibly take the place of good cow milking. 


Don’t get so excited about new ways to handle 
cows and easier ways to handle milk that you for- 
get that good cow milking still comes first. 


Copyright 1958, Babson Bros. Co. 











All Surge Milkers are sold on EASY TE RMS 


a small down payment and 24 months to pay. 
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